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LONGFELLOW’S sarees 
With notes 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes 
SOUTHEY’s LIFE OF NELSON. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Morey ; 
JOHNSON’s RASSELAS, THE PRINCE oF 
ABYSSINIA. 
Edited by Prof. Henry Morey 
DrEFOE’s ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited for use in schools 
ASCHAM’S SCHUOLMASTER. 
Edited by Prof. HENry Morvey 
DICKENS’ CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
For Supplementary Reading 
DICKENS’ CHR!STMAS CAROL. 
With sketch of Dickens’ life ‘ 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN Pranxti IN. 
With notes by Prof. H. Mortey . 
BLACK BEAUTY. 
By ANNA SEWELL. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
Voyage to Lilliput 
DE QUINCEY’s REVOLT OF THE TARTARS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 
CaRLYLE’s Essay ON BURNS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 
TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 
BuRKF’s SPEECH ON COUN ILIATION. 
* Edited, with introduction and notes . 
Popr’s TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 


Edited, with earner and not:s, » by M A. 
Eaton, A ; : 


Illustrated 


MILTON 

PARALISE Lost. Book I. and II. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 

DRYDEN 


PALAMON AND ARCITE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, b 


yM A. 
EaTox, A.B , 


SCOTT. 
MARMION, 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 


LAY OF THE LAsT MINSTREL. 
Edited, with introduction and notes . 


SHAKESPEARE 


MACBETH. 
With notes, by H.C. Nortcutt, B.A , London 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


With notes, by E. Lez, Lecturer of English Lite. 


Henry VIII. 
With notes, by G. H. Evy, BA 


THe TEMPEST. 


, London 


With notes, by E. Ler, Lecturer on English Lit. . 


KinG RICHARD II. 
With notes, by W Barry, B A., 


As You Like It. 


With notes, by Lioner W. Lyve, M. A., 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
With notes, by Geo. H. Exy.. B.A 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM. 
With notes by W. F. Baucust 








50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 
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HOME ‘STUDY 


“’The Cream of the World’s Best Literature.” 
FOR TEN CENTS 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
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Paper 
SHAKESPEARE ( Continued.) 
JuLius Cassar. 
With notes, by Water Dent . .20 
CYMBELINE. 
With notes, by W. F. Baucust. 10 
KING JOHN, 
With notes, by F. E. Wess, B. A. 10 
HAMLET. 
With notes, by Lioner W. Lypr, A. M. . -10 
CORIOLANUS. 
With notes, by Watter Dent 10 
Kinc HENRY V. 
With notes by W. Barry, B. A. -10 
KING LEAR. 10 
MACAULAY 
MACAULAY’s EssAY ON MILTON. 
With introduction and notes, by M. A Eaton .10 
MACAULAY’s EssAY ON ADDISON. 
With introduction and notes, by M. A. Eaton 10 
FRANCIS BACON. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey 10 
WARREN HASTINGS. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Morey . -10 
Lays OF ANCIENT ROME, 
With notes by Donan G. MitcHey 10 
LAMB 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By Cuarves and Mary Lams. Vol. I. . 10 
TALES FROM SHAK#SPEARE. 
By Cuarves and Mary Lams. Vol. II. . 10 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND JULI’ S C4&SAR 10 
PERICLES AND FARIUS MAximus, DEMmos- 
THENES AND CICERO 10 
ALCIBIADES AND CoRIOLANUS, ARISTIDES AND 
CaTO THE CENSOR Io 
IRVING 
HistoRY OF New York. Vol. I. -_ 
“s a “ Vol. II. - 
ADDISON 
Stk ROGER DE COVERLFY. aes 
BYRON 
CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE .10 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


ADDISON, SAVAGE, SWIFT. 


- Samvuet Jounson. Edited by Prof. H. 
MorLEY ° ‘ ° ; , ; ; 
Gay, —— IN, YOUNG, GRAY, ETC. 


SAMUEL sommeee. Edited by Prof. H. 
y ORLBY ‘ i ‘ 3 ‘ 


WALLER, MILTON, CowLEY. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Morey 
Prior, GONGREVE, BLACKMORE, Pope. 
With introduction . ; ° ; ‘ 
BUTLER, DENHAM, DRYDEN, ROSCOMMON, 
SPRATT, Dorset, ROCHESTER OTway 


Cloth 


25 


+25 


+25 


+25 


25 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





FOUR TWENTIETH CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 








OUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 
By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored Ii/ustrations. Price, 30 cents. 








I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s 
Primer,”’ the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 

MarcarRet C. Beer, Valparaiso, Ind. 





THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYIIOUR, Rochester, N. Y. 
Colored Iilustrations. Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 


SYRACUSE’ UNIVERSITY. 

I have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 
Miss SEyMourR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 
of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 

ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
"By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
‘¢The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 

GERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, N. H. 








IN MYTHLAND 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH, 


Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 
Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkird, N. Y. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Primary 


SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 












STORIES 
ta UNITED STATES 
FOR. 


@ YOUNGEST READERS 


Large type edition. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
The supply of supplementary reading hh 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 
writing fo the children interesting 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 























matter. 











Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotiiy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in st ry-telling has never shown better than 


in this little book, The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 


stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Histories 


Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Trice, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. 


Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men, These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 


THIRD GRADE. 





Stories of 








Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 





£ . = 
“= STORIES 
- “GREAT 
a INVENTORS 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton —- Cooper — Whitney —- 
H E MACOMBER P , 
Morse — Edison — with graphic 
IE puCATIONAL 

PuBUSHING © 








stories of their wonderful discov- 

















eries and inventions. 








Stories of 











American 
Pioneers. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 








Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 














— Fremont — Kit Carson. 











Stories of 
STORIES Colonial Children 
COLONIAL Price, Boards, 40 cents; 
CHILDREN 





Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the chi/dren in the churches that 
are described; the ch‘/dren at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





—FROR APRIL — 


NATURE STU 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS 
PAPER, | 
AVERAGING 18x36 INCHES. 


ARE ON 


Price only 5 cents each 
25 for one dollar. 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
writing the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 








1. Cat 101. Giraffe 
2. Dog lu2. Kangaroo 
3. Mouse 1 3, Crocodile 
4. Rat 104. Dog, St Bernard 
5. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfoundland 
6. Stag 106. Three Little Kittens 
7. Doe and Fawn 109. Lamb 
8 Horse 114, Donkey 
9. Trotting Horse 115, Opossum and Young 
10 Running Horse 123. Buffalo 
1l. Sheep 124. Polar Bear 
12. Cow 125. Hippopotamus 
13. Cow and Calf 126. Ostric 
14. Pig 127. Snow Bird 
15. Goat 128. Blue Heron 
16. Ro: ster 129. Cuckoo 
17. Hen and Chicks 13v. Partridge, Mother and 
18. Chicks, large brood 
19. Goose 131. Night Hawk 
20. Duck 132 Blue Jay 
21. Swan 133. Robin 
22. Turkey 134 Plover 
23 Stork 161 Whale 
24 Eagle 162. Seal 
25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 
26. Owl 164 Dog’s Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 
38. Fox 166 Parrot 
39 Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
40. Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
41. Tiger 189. Pigs 
42. Elephant 200. Cat and Dog 
42 Camel 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210. Beaver 
45. Rabbit 211. Frog 
46 Squirre) 212. Dragon Fly 
47. Bee 213. Wasp 
48. Grasshopper 214. House Fly 
49. Butterfly 215. Beetle 
50 Spider anc Web 216. Large Spider 
bi Sankey 217 Crab 
52 Lobster 218. Turtle 
53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C. Flock of Birds 
100, Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang 
FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 
28 Tulips 264. Camelia 
29. Wild Rose 137. Sugar Cane 
30. Pansies 138. Tea Plant 
31. Fuschia 139. Coffee Plant 
32 Pond Lilies 155. Rice Plant and Birds 
83. Pinks 156 Tobacco Plant 
84 Calla-Lily 157. Pine Apple 
35. Sunflower 148. Morning Glory 
36 Daisies 224. Golden Rod 
64. Tomatoes 225. M-yflower 
110 Green Corn A. Easter Lilies. 
317. Blackberries D. Hollyhocks 
118. Poppies E. Cat-tails 
121 Japan Lilies F. Apple Blossoms 
122. Spray of Maple Leaves| G. Pine Cones 
135. Flax H. Iris 
136 Cotton Plant I. Thistle 
226. Nasturtiums 243. Forget-me-not 
227. Cherries 244. Dwart Cornel 
228. Trumpet Creeper 245. Buttercup 
229. Common Flax. 246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
230. Acorns 247. Pimpernel 
231. Clematis 248. Nightshade 
232. Narcissus 249. Arrow Head 
233. Sumach 250. Pink 
234. Wild Geraniums 251. Harebell 
235. Sweet Pea 252. Meadow Lily 
236. Geradia 1253 Dutchman’s Pipe 
237. Swamp Azalea |254. Spiced Wintergreen 
238 Columbine 255. Painted Trillium 
239. Evening Primrose 256. Button Wood 
240. Pitcher Plant \207. Butternut 
241. May Flower 258. Jessamine 
242. Salvia 1265. Passion Flower 
259. St. John’swort 266. Wood Sorrel 
2h0 Spniderwort 267. Sweet Fern 
961 Chiccory 268. Your-o’clock 
262. Blnets 269. Phiox 
963. Lady’s Slipper lg7c: Sassafras 


DY STENCILS 


TREES. 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 
65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
| 68 Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280. Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 


170. Banana Tree 


CHARTS OF PLANT Lir€E. 


|\Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 

| and Tuberous, 

Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Chart C. Shapes and margins of leaves 

Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Chart E. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Chart F. Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Chart G. Five kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 





CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 
Fishes and Insects. 

Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 
to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Dissected Insect, showing all the different 
parts. 

Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly 
Larva, Pupa and Imago. 

Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves. 

Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Chart B. 
Chart C, 


Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 


Chart G. 
Chart H. 


Price, 10 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U.S. Flag. 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle with National 
Emblems, very handsome, 24x36, Price, 20 cents. Liberty 
Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 





BORDERS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 

1. Holly Leaves and Berries|1. U. 8. Coat of Arms 
2. Ivy heat Pattern 2. Stocks with Scroll and 
3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 
4. Dogwood Leaves and )3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 

Blossoms 4. Scroll and Birds with 
5. Anthemion Pattern | Gothic Letters 
6. Blackberry Pattern 5. Word * Meritorious” 
7. Grapevine Pattern with scroll 
&. Olive Branch Pattern 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms s0 arranged xs to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper, 18x-4 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 

The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, 10 cerits. Large “* Welcome,” 25 cents. 

U.S. Flag 5 cents. 

Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. Price, 20 cents. 

For CyuristTMas,. Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
inches, 15 cents. 

MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 

Happy New YEAR TO You ALL, tn fancy letters, 
10 cents. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOONS 


Read Them to 
Your Little Ones 


STORIES 


OF THE 


GREAT ARTISTS 


“The style is simple and charming 
and the aim has been to arouse in 
the child an enthusiasm for art and 
beauty.” 





The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 
The Story of Rubens 
The Story of Millet 

The Story of Landseer 
The Story of Rembrandt 
The Story of Durer 

The Story of Reynolds 
The Story of Bonheur 
The Story of Van Dyck 
11 The Story of Angelo 

12 The Story of Correggio 
13 The Story of Titian 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of 

Fra Angelico 


on Ou SW ND 


m4 
o oO 


Price, Only 10 Cents Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 








PRIMARY EDUCATION 





S ° is the Appropriate 
prin Time to Introduce 


Nature Lessons 


FIELD AND FOREST SERIES 





Vol. I. 


Plant Babies 
Their Cradles 


Large Type. Illustrated. 


Out of all the new plant books up-to- 
date, this cradle book by Miss Chase takes 
the palm for originality. Besides this 
crowning charm, it is crisp and bright on 
every page. All primary teachers will find 
this book to be a help in their seed lessons 
and in the germination story that has to 
be told over again every spring. The 
children will never fail to be interested in 
these early plant lessons with this book to 
brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 
— Primary Education. 





Vol. II. 


Buds, Stems and Roots 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, 


A nature reader all about buds and stems and roots, written in a 
cheery, conversational style and charmingly illustrated. And they are 
just such illustrations that teachers who “ can’t draw” can reproduce on 
the blackboard. They are not elaborate, but small and direct to the 
point. From the moment the child takes this book into his hands as his 
very own, his fingers will tingle to draw the “ big buds, little buds, fat 
buds, lean buds, jolly buds, sober buds,” that crown the opening page, 
and which create an appetite to want to know more about these little 
plant beginnings that have been alive all the while and they never knew 
it. The publishers of this delightful litle book can be very certain that 
no nature reader has been issued that will better please children or 
teachers than this. Nature is not adead thing, but deliciously alive in 
this volume.— Eva D. Kellogg. , 


Vol. III. 


Flower Friends 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Vol. IV. 


Friends of the Field 


By ANNIE CHASE. 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Vol. V. 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education, 

The voices of Nature speak to the intelligent of all ages, but to none 
do they appeal with stronger force than to little children, whuse minds 
are unfolding to an understanding of the natural wonders and beauties 
about them. In these three score stories the little ones will listen with 
keen attention to the whisperings of the Pine, the Birch, the North Wind 
and the Snow Princess, the Oak and the Violets, the Crocus and the 
Snowdrop, the Willow and the Bee, and those of many others. Better 
supplementary reading there cannot be, for every page teams with 
interest. 


Vols. VI. and VII. 


Little Flower Folks, or Stories from 
Flowerland 


By Mara L, Pratt. 


Vols. I. and II. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


(Adopted in several cities and State Reading Circles.) 


—_— 


FF 


Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Six well-known legends make up this little book, each giving a special 
version of the coming of springtime: Zhe Story of the Sleeping Beauty 
(English version), Zhe Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde (German 
version), /duna and the Apples (Norse), The Story of Baldur (Norse 
legend), How the Summer Came (legend of the North American 
Indians), and Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). It is a good thing 
to group together in one book the floating spring legends so frequently 
mentioned in literature that the children may learn to associate each 
with the nationality from which it sprung. If the teacher is interested 
herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlikeness in the different 
legends, the children will be encouraged to make discoveries and 
interpret the symbolism in these oft-told tales. Each legend has a full- 
page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in the story, and 
giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the children. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 








OUT DOORS 


By Lucie D. WELSH. 


Colored illustrations. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The children who are fortunate enough to run about out doors in the 
country, would find the same objects of interest which are talked about 
in this book. Birds, sheep, dogs, frogs, mice, musk-rats, and honey-bees 
are talked over, and talk themselves in an informal, vivacious way that is 
pleasing to children, There is much of accurate description and some 
science in the way the animals describe themselves, that will be uncon- 
sciously absorbed by the children while their interest is centered in the 
story. The book is wholesome in character and will foster a kindly feel- 
ing towards animals because they are such interesting creatures and have 
so many wonderful ways of caring for themselves. The chapters of this 
volume are made up of single sentence paragraphs, in large, clear type, 
with a vocabulary suited to second year children and perhaps to some 
first year classes, The illustrations are spirited and abundant, and are 
presented in every variety—color, half-tone, simple sketches and 
silhouette. 


Nature Stories for Youngest Readers 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Embellished with colored photographic 
illustrations. 











NATURE | STORIES 


Youngest Readers 
| ulated upon the illustrations in your 
/ Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. 
Little children will get more from these 
than from the text, as good as it is. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


Gentlemen : — You are to be congrat- 

















ANIMALS Yours truly, 


WILD ano TAME 


ANNA CHASE DAVIS 


HENRY T. BAILEY, 
State Supervisor 
of Drawing, Mass. 


























Some of our Friends 


Large Type Edition. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. For First Year. 


Interesting stories of animals told in a charming manner. Easy 
reading for very little children. 


Introduction to Leaves from Nature 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY. 
Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. 


The very simple lessons presented in this little volume are intended as 
an introduction to the series — Leaves from Nature's Story Book. The 
exercises are graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of 
the child a new word or two as he advances. 


Shoctis from Birdland 


By ANNIE CHASE. 
Price, Boards, 30 cts.; Cloth, 40 cts. 
Vols. I. and IL. 
Large Type Edition. Fully Illustrated. 


The large type and many illus 
trations will be appreciated by all 
primary teachers. As to their liter 
ary quality and accuracy, we need 
only to say that they are by the 
successful author of Stories from 
Animal Land. 





Leaves from Nature’s Story Book 
By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 
Author of A Volume of Poems, etc. 

Vols. I., II., Il]. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


The Leaves from Nature's Story Book, by Mrs. Kelly, are wonderfully 
full of interesting facts concerning the li e, histories and actions of living 
things. These facts are presented in such a peculiar, simple and attrac- 
tive style that it can scarcely be difficult for the merest child to compre- 


hend them. 
CHARLES H. Péck, State Botanist, Albany, N. Y. 


FOR YOUR DESK 


Stories from Animal Land 


By ANNIE E, CHASE. 


Small qto. Illus. Price, Boards, 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 


’ 


A dainty collection of stories of the “home life” of animals, birds, 
insects, etc., expressly compiled ‘for inculcating in children a sense of 
humanity towards, and loving care for the helpless creatures dependent 
upon their benevolence. Every teacher will be charmed with its use- 


fulness, for it is just the book that children will “ take to.” 
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CHOICE READING 


Stewart-Coe’s First Days in School 25 cents. 
By Seth T. Stewart, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, and Ida Coe, 


Brooklyn Primary Schools. 








Provides lessons in conversation, reading, and writ- 
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The Influential Teacher 


The influential teacher is something more than a 
teacher. Devotion and even consecration to the 
school room, a reputation for marvelous “ results,” 
and the possession of diplomas and degrees, all com- 
bined, do not make a teacher influential. 

Is it advisable that teachers wield an influence in 
the community of which they are a part? Yes. 
Teachers need the enlargement of the association with 
people of varied interests, and these, in turn, need their 
intelligence, different ideals, and a knowledge of 
things educational. Besides, the schools are vastly 
better for the codperation that results from these 
united interests. 

It is a question if teachers fill the position to which 
they are elected if they give all their time, strength 
and ambitions to their school work, regardless of the 
general interests about them. Anything outside or 
beyond their school-room duties may not have been 
mentioned in the bond, but the public expects 
something more from teachers—an indefinable some- 
thing growing out of their position. 

But shall we make the first social advances? Ought 
not patrons of the school to be first in the recognition 
of teachers? Unquestionably, yes, but we must take 
the world as we find it. To withdraw into one’s self 
because such recognition is not forthcoming, and seek 
solace in wounded pride, is a grievous mistake. No 
worthy, self-respecting, sympathetic teacher ever ad- 
vanced half way toward her rightful place in the 
community, and held her own steadily, without pique 
or small resentments, that did not find the extended 
hand from those best worth knowing. Such anomalies 
exist as parents who say, practically, ‘I give you my 
children a large part of every day for you to impress 
yourself upon them intellectually and morally, but I 
cannot meet you as a social equal; you may mold the 
character of my child but I cannot invite you to my 
home.” This monstrous inconsistency should not 
crush the spirit of any teacher. Without scorn, with- 
out comment, let her move steadily forward, winning, 
in time, the larger souls that redeem every community. 

Not only do teachers need the benefits of associa- 
tion outside their profession for their personal good, 
but they need to be well entrenched in the respect and 
good will of the leading men and women of the locality 
where their lot is cast for the sake of the schools. 

Wrongs need righting, progressive measures need 
upholding, and teachers personally always need the 
stimulus of a strong, sustaining power; for with all 
their conscientiousness and fidelity, they are the most 
submissive working body in Christianized countries. 
Unaware of their strength, if organized for a high 
purpose, they go patiently on, singly or in groups, 
wasting power. Low murmurs of just complaint 
over existing evils are heard along the lines but 
these accomplish little save to earn for the murmurers 
the title of discontents. An organization of teachers 
on the right basis would secure strength, promote influ- 
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ence, and build a tower of strength about the schools. 
Salaries would not be withheld through legal quibbles 
for united forces would mean power — always recog- 
nized, respected, and feared. But so long as teachers 
prefer to hang separately, rather than hang together ; 
to be worked for, rather than to work for themselves 
through effective organization, let no righteous means 
be left unused to gain the influencé of the best and 
strongest forces about them. Let it be always remem- 
bered that communities do not go out to the schools. 
School interests must be brought to the heart of the 
community. This can only be done by influential 
teachers —'teachers worth listening to, worth sustain- 
ing, and worth holding. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of 
Tennyson VIII 


Arthur and Guinevere 
EDWARD Howarb GriGcs 
(All rights reserved) 

HE thread of deepest human interest running through 
the “Idylls of the King” is the story of Guinevere, 
and it is the hints of this story which give the dark 
background, looming more and more ominous as we 

proceed. ‘The legend is one of many coming down to us 
from the interesting but unhealthy society of chivalry in the 
conditions of the medizeval world. The whole system of 
feudalism, gathering and isolating a band of retainers about 
a lord who was the only householder in the group, tended to 
the development of an unnatural life. Thus the loyalty 
toward the lord was accompanied by chivalrous devotion to 
his lady. The worship of the Queen in these Idylls is but 
the transfigured image of the society in every chieftain’s 
palace. ‘The whole tendency of “ courtesie ” was to regard 
love as impossible in the relation of man and wife, and limit 
it to the chivalrous worship of some ideal lady. Such an 
attitude had two opposite consequences: the degradation 
of the home life, with a frequent occurrence of evil associ- 
ations, and the exaltation of love in its chivalrous aspect 
into a consecration of the spirit, with no thought of its 
realization in the ordinary activities of human life. The 
“Vita Nuova” of Dante is the most perfect expression of 
this higher phase of medieval love. Doubtless to Dante 
his marriage must have hardly seemed a violation of his love 
for Beatrice, and that love in no way a disloyalty to his wife. 
It would probably have been to him a sacrilege to consider 
the love which was a consecration of the spirit in terms of 
ordinary human relationship. Such is medizval love at its 
highest, while its other aspect is expressed in such stories as 
that of Guinevere and Lancelot which have sifted down to 
us from the past. 

The marvel in Tennyson’s treatment of this story is in the 
way in which he has transformed its spirit while retaining its 
salient features. A whole range of modern sentiments is 
interjected into the story. Each knight is to serve his own 
particular lady, and the knightly service is to find its fruition 
in an ideal marriage. The reverence for the Queen be- 
comes the worship of purity and noble living. Arthur is 
changed into the world hero attempting great and benefi- 
cent aims, and defeated through the falsity of those who 
stand nearest his life. In this transfigured form the legend 
makes a deeper appeal to our modern feelings and expresses 
that allegory of sense and soul which is the ethical meaning 
of the Idylls. 

In treating this infinitely complex human problem Tenny- 
son voices the same simple and clear philosophy which is 
expressed in connection with the mystical idealism of the 
Holy Grail. Sense and Soul are opposites struggling against 
each other. The good, incarnated in the untarnished per- 
fection of King Arthur, is at war with the evil rampant in 
the world, and is hampered and thwarted by the evil in the 
lives of those nearest him. ‘here is here none of the dis- 
tress we feel before the mixing of moral elements by an 
Ibsen, a Sudermann or a Gceethe, and in contrast the sim- 
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plicity of the moral situation is refreshing and safe. There 
is just one clear thing to be done and to do that is virtue, 


the opposite, equally simple, is the direct and wilful violation - 


of right. This rests us, and we feel that it ought to be so 
in the world, but unfortunately when we turn to the actual 
problems of human life we find that Ibsen and Sudermann 
and Geethe have given us remorseless but true pictures of 
the painfully mingled situations of the real world, before 
which Tennyson’s exquisite fancies fade into the dim but 
beautiful figures of a dream world. ‘The unspotted perfec- 
tion of an Arthur is rarely if ever found, the unnatural 
treachery of Vivien seems unreal; it is in Guinevere and 
Lancelot that Tennyson reaches the greatest truth to the 
real world. Yet Guinevere and Lancelot are sketched from 
without rather than interpreted from within. ‘Tennyson’s 
point of view throughout is that of King Arthur, whose every 
shade of feeling is appreciated from within. 

This is one characteristic expression of the entire differ- 
entiation of ‘lennyson from Browning in treating the prob- 
lems of the personal relations of human life. Let one 
compare the “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’ with Guinevere to 
realize how Tennyson gives exalted expression to the 
accepted ethical view with its essential rightness, where 
Browning, like Goethe, seeks to understand every side of the 
mingled situations of human life and to appreciate, from 
within, the attitude of each of the varying individuals who 
make up the human world. 

But with this simple and clear ethical attitude Tennyson 
shows his wonderful poetic power in the presentation of the 
story. In the “Coming of Arthur” the basis of union 
between him and Guinevere is expressed in his wish that 
they may together raise the fallen world : 

* Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me? 
What happiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vext — O ye stars that shudder over me, 
O earth that soundest hollow under me, 
Vext with waste dreams? for saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were I join’d with her, 
Then might we live together as one life, 
And reigning with one will in everything 
Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 
And power on this dead world to make it live.” 

It is complete manhood united to ideal womanhood — 
in Tennyson’s thought, strength, heroism and devotion to 
duty united to perfect beauty and purity. Such a union 
should give that wholeness to life which is all but universally 
wanting. Fair omens are about the marriage, yet even in 


the early Idylls the dark suggestion comes of the evil that is. 


to blast the Order. ‘The mere suspicion of it drives Geraint 
to the action that all but results disastrously for him and Enid. 

A graver omen appears in the next story where the demon 
of slander rages in the wilderness, striking, unseen, from 
behind. The true wilderness is the vicious and depraved 
hearts of men, but the demon of slander preying upon 
noble, simple souls releases all their savagery and leads 
to. the pitiful story of Balin and Balan. The sin of Lance- 
lot and Guinevere involves other lives with their own — not 
only Arthur and his plans, but even remotely associated 
individuals like Balin and Balan. So the doom spreads, 
involving an ever wider circle of life. Yet these other 
individuals rarely suffer the fate without some codperation 
of their own wills or characters. Balin’s savage rage is the 
added element that involvés him in the doom. Here Ten- 
nyson represents with perfect truth the tangled web of life 
and shows how strangely linked are the forces of human 
destiny. The ethical philosopher would make responsibility 
a simple and definite matter, and even ‘Tennyson, as we have 
seen, accepts at times that view, but actual living is infinitely 
complicated. 

A further fate involved in that of Guinevere and Lancelot 
is the pathetic story of Elaine. Yet no one is positively to 
blame for the crushing of her exquisite life, and in a way 
she codperates to bring about the fate even as Balin. ‘There 
seems little reason to connect the madness of Pelleas with 
the central thread of the story, but so connecting it only 
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serves to deepen the sense of mysterious destiny. The 
tragic end of Tristram is but a part of the general gloom. 
Seeking a nominal excuse for his easy profligacy in a 
crowned example, he is but outwardly associated with the 
central thread of tragedy, and his character is set off in 
strong contrast with that of Lancelot. Yet his end is but a 
lightning flash in the dark clouds that cover the Order and 
the King. 

Throughout the story one is impressed with the variety of 
causes that unite together to precipitate any great disaster, 
and with the almost invariable codperation of the victim 
with the forces that work his ruin. It is Vivien that con- 
quers Merlin ; yet Vivien had been helpless if Merlin had not 
been weak. It is Modred whose serpent soul drives Guinevere 
from the court, and dashes the Order to the ground; yet 
Modred had plotted in vain if Lancelot and Guinevere had 
not been wrong. Always the evil comes through some de- 
praved soul, yet usually the latter would have snarled in 
self-torturing impotence had it not been for the darkness at 
the heart of the light—the evil blemish in the good. 
Arthur is the only one with whom the rule does not seem to 
hold, yet in his effort to build a statically perfect social order 
he attempted the impossible, and prepared the way for the 
inevitable failure. 

The philosophy of growth — the thought that life is pos- 
sible only with the ever new unfolding of life — is foreign to 
Tennyson. It is the philosophy voiced so powerfully and 
constantly in Goethe and Browning; and in contrast to it 
Tennyson seems to hold that the ideal is to achieve a state 
of finished perfection, though he recognizes that such a con- 
dition is established only to be quickly destroyed. Why 
this must be remains an unanswered question in Tennyson ; 
and it is this unsolved enigma that lends such sombreness to 
the philosophy of life implied in the “Idylls of the King.” 
If one can realize that through pain and failure one may 
grow into ever higher life, one can accept gladly and go on ; 
but if one struggle to attain a certain finished order and 
harmony, and succeeds only to find that there is a flaw at 
the heart, there is no alleviation to the sense of failure when 
all seems to reel back to the beast again. It is this that 
gives to Arthur his sense of fate and failure : 

“Then Arthur rose and Lancelot followed him, 
And while they stood without the doors, the King 
Turn’d to him saying, ‘ Is it then so well? 

Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 

Of whom was written, “A sound is in his ears”? 
The foot that loiters, bidden go,— the glance 
That only seems half-loyal to command,— 

A manner somewhat fall’n from reverence — 

Or have I dream'd the bearing of our knights 
Tells of a manhood ever less and lower? 

Or whence the fear lest this my realm, uprear’d, 
By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 


From flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast, and be no more?’ ” 


The failure is implied in the fundamental attitude. It is 
in the period of struggle rather than in that of achievement 
that greatness shows. When the world is against Arthur, 
and his band of trusted knights is cemented to him by ad- 
versity, his true victory appears. When the kingdom is 
established, and his aim is simply to perpetuate it as it is, life 
begins to rot away at the heart, and the flower of beauty is 
destroyed. It is the old story, only while things are growing 
better are they good, and when they no longer advance 


‘deterioration has already begun. 


It is the mistaken attitude toward life that leads Arthur to 
trace the whole ruin back to Guinevere, whereas many other 
causes, as well as the natural decay of life, are also present. 
Arthur seems, moreover, too conscious of his own superior- 
ity. He says: 

“1, whose vast pity almost makes me die,” 


but this statement is the only evidence of his ability to take 
a point of view other than his own. Yet his attitude is 
essentially noble and it is this attitude Tennyson is able to 
interpret sympathetically from within. 

Arthur goes, lonely and doomed, and to Guinevere 
naught remains but expiation in suffering and such service 
as is possible to her within the monastic life. ‘Tennyson 
shows in the clearest way his view of the value of remorse. 
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It is to purify and save the fallen. Guinevere’s fate is full 
of pathos, but it is in presenting Arthur’s that Tennyson 
expends all the force of his poetic power. The other figures 
are woven into this exquisite garment of life, but Arthur 
stands out unique, and increasingly so as we pass to that 
last sad battle of the west. Thus, in the development of 
the Idylls, now one thread of the story is isolated, and now 
another. Here a crimson strand of love, there one purple 
with pride and wrath, a third shining with the hard glitter of 
false eyes, another black with passion and crime. Yet, iso- 
lated for a time, all these threads are woven back into the 
cloth again — the many-colored garment of dreams draping 
the solemn, mystical figure of the King as “from the great 
deep to the great deep he goes.” 


Individual Instruction 
The Plan in Batavia N. Y. 


Supt. JoHN KENNEDY 


The success of Supt. Kennedy’s system of individual instruction in 
the schools of Batavia, has led to much inquiry concerning its mode of 
operation. We quote largely from his reply.— THE Eptror. 


> * > 


Individual instruction is the ministering to the 
over-taxed, enfeebled, discouraged, and reeling members of 
the little school army. I believe that by individual attention 
all the failing children may be saved ; and I believe that by 
saving them we save the very best element of our popula- 
tion; we return to the ranks the steady veterans that will 
never flinch in the severest strain of conflict. Educational 
Darwinism has not even the merit of being true; its survival 
of the quickest is not the survival of the fittest. 

A year and a half ago we were providentially persuaded 
to provide our children with individual instruction as the 
supplement of class-recitation ; and our experience has con- 
vinced us that we have hit upon the ideal educational organ- 
ization. We are convinced that what our children need is 
neither class-recitation, nor individual instruction, but both 
combined in equal proportions. The one form is chaos ; 
the other form is grind ; but both together constitute an up- 
lifting force whose operation is most pleasing and whose 
results are marvellous. 

We prepare for our work by taking a room large enough 
to accommodate as many children as should under any cir- 
cumstances be placed under two teachers; and then we 
assign two teachers to that room. One of those teachers 
conducts recitations, the other gives individual instruction 
exclusively. The two teachers are entirely codrdinate, 
neither one having anything whatever to do with the work 
of the other, except to confer in regard to the condition and 
needs of individuals. 

Such is our simple system. The individual-instruction 
teacher has nothing whatever to do with the preparation or 
recitation of lessons. Her business is simply to find chil- 
dren who need personal attention and address herself tq 
them. She belongs to the room, is a part of the room, the 
children are hers, just as truly as they are the children of the 
other teacher. She is educating them, not saving them from 
their proper burdens. A floating teacher would be a mere 
helper, a burden-lifter, a coach. Individual instruction is 
anchored to a given room. 

But teachers and superintendents say, “ We give indi- 
vidual instruction; we give more or less attention to 
individuals.” Yes, the hurrying colonel may say a word of 
encouragement to the reeling soldier, or bid him an affec- 
tionate farewell after he is down, may even throw him his 
canteen. This little attention may delay the fall or palliate 
it; but the end is the same. Or the seventeenth sergeant 
may come along and threaten the slowing victim with the 
flat side of his sword. It causes a little spurt perhaps ; but 
the end is the same. 

A tired teacher who has had all her recitations spoiled by 
a dragging boy, and who knows that she will not be able to 
sleep for a week in consequence of wondering why he was 
born, may notify the offender to remain after school in order 
to receive some personal attention. And he gets personal 
attention. He gets something that he will be likely to 
remember ; but that something will not be his lesson. And 
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much sweetness has gone out of that teacher’s life without 
going into his. No; incidental instruction in anything 
comes about as near being a diet as the imaginary food of 
the Barmecides or the savory odors of a distant kitchen. 
“If you would have anything well done do it yourself.” If 
you would have anything well done do it regularly and de- 
liberately, not incidentally. 

So much for the theory and form. Now as to results. 
Dragging has almost ceased. The rear-enders of a line that 
was inarching in eche/on are now found dressed on the front 
markers, many of them even needing a rein. The lines 
have about lost their eche/on by a vigorous left-front-into- 
line. Individual promotions are becoming rare; for the 
individual promoters find that they have about all they care 
to do keep up with the former dobbins. The percentage of 
absence from all causes has made a rapid drop toward zero. 
We find that happy children do not get sick, so to speak. 
Most of the ordinary sickness in schools is the result of 
nervous worry and fretfulness brought on by being back in 
work. And the vicious circle is formed; the backwardness 
bringing on sickness and the sickness increasing the back- 
wardness, and so on until the child is either laid away in the 
cemetery, or is saved to an unlettered existence by abandon- 
ing his education. And we find that happy children are 
not catching at excuses for being absent. We find that our 
teachers cannot break down under the new work, and that 
if they have even a hint of fatigue, it is swept away by the 
thought of how nice the children are. And right here we 
must confess to one little drawback to it all; it does cause 
the candidate on our waiting list to cast most wistful glances 
on the blooming health of our teachers. We find that it has 
contributed much to the gayety of nations by taking the 
dark shadow out of the households. I think that the most 
distressing scene in the whole history of human torture is 
that of a poor tired father or mother whose arithmetic or 
grammar has grown dim, getting down by the side of a 
poor be-nagged, be-scolded and be-threatened child, and 
and trying to get him or her ready to dare to appear in 
school next day. And the misery of the poor parent was 
piled mountain high when she had to face the multitude of 
new subjects never thought of in her day. This is all done 
away with under our new system. There is not anything to 
be done at home now, or nothing but what the children can 
easily do themselves. 

Our doctors tell us that their medical societies, state and 
national, have been for some years devoting their most 
earnest thought to the terrific over-strain in the public 
schools and that some of the profoundest papers they have 
ever produced have related to this matter, to the cause and 
cure of over-pressure in the public schools. They think 
it a little hard to find that after all this expenditure of 
scientific investigation, and after all this monumental litera- 
ture on the matter, it does not need a single word of Latin 
to tell the cause or name its cure. There is no over-pres- 
Sure where individual instruction prevails. It is no longer 
dangerous to try to be educated. 

Some years later some one will be able to report an 
extraordinary increase in the attendance in high schools ; 
for I am persuaded that the small attendance there is due 
not to financial circumstances, but to discouragement and 
failure in the grades. 

Finally, we have learned that we must unload a whole 
body of educational doctrine built upon false premises and 
on a false foundation. Toa very great extent we must be- 
gin the philosophy of education anew. 


What Froebel Saw in the Trees? 


“ No more perfect representation of organic life and the 
mutual relation of its parts can be found in nature than a 
tree. The seed (unity) divides in the germ into quality 
(difference or opposition), and all the various stages of 
development follow definitely and clearly to full completion. 
ae In the articulation of the twigs and leaves, we 
have the type of all articulation ; the great and small boughs 
and twigs, even to the mass of the leaves connected with 
them and receiving life from them. 
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“In like manner is expressed the necessary articulation 
of human society and the organization of the state. The 
unity which appears in all parts, from the least to the 
greatest, gives to the tree its individuality. For instance, 
the peculiar mellqwness and delicacy of the odor of the 
linden is found again in the tenderness of the leaf-texture, 
in the flexibility and softness of the wood, and, also of the 
roots; every part expresses the same characteristic ; even 
the taste of the blossoms and leaves. On the contrary, the 
oak expresses an opposite character. Everything in that 
bears the mark of power and concentration,— the gnarled 
root, the bark of the trunk, the thick, firm substance of the 
wood, the hardness of the leaves, and the acrid taste of the 
fruit. Both of the trees bear the common marks of their 
kind, the wviversa/ of the tree, but each in its mode; that 
is, particular. 

“Thus we see unity, that which is common to all the 
parts ; variety, in the diversity of the parts ; and a particular, 
the individual, expressing the personal charaéter of the tree, 
united and clearly made evident in the phenomenon of the 
tree. On this account it is the most expressive symbol of 
all organization, whether of natural or of intellectual life. 
Jesus also likened humanity to the tree in the expression, 
‘ the tree of humanity.’ ” 





Comrade Robin 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
In the valley land abloom, 

Do you know that I, your fellow, 
From the dreamy South am come? 
Yellow Willow, greet me home. 


I, your summer comrade, Willow, 
From far lands beyond far seas 

Rode the wind and scorned the billow, 
Homing to you, willow-trees, 

And your pollen, yellow bees. 


Willow, Willow, golden yellow, 
From your arms beneath the blue, 
Do you know that I, your fellow, 
All day long will sing to you— 
From the dawning till the dew. 
— Theodore Roberts 


Bog Moss 
NINA L, MARSHALL 


You want to know what a moss-bog is? 

Well, go with me to the wood and down in the hollow 
where the willows and the alders grow we may find one. 
You will understand better if you see one. A soft gray 
carpet is spread over the ground. You are tempted to ° 
walk on it. Do not do so until you have poked it with a 
stout stick. See, where the stick went down there is a pool 
of water. Pull up a handful of the moss and squeeze it 
dry to take home. It will be as fresh as ever if you put it in 
water. 

Go down to the hollow again after a dry summer, and 
perhaps you can walk over it then. With your hands you 
may dig a big hole in the soft moss. It is alive only on the 
surface. Underneath, the plants are dead and crumbling. 
You may dig for a long time, but you will find no roots. 

The bog-moss is an odd plant. It does not have roots 
and it can grow on the surface of the water like a raft. The 
stems on the lower side of a moss raft die and crumble and 
fall to the bottom of the pond while the stems on the upper 
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surface in the light keep on grow- 
ing. They never get much above 
the surface of the pond for the 
weight of the moss raft makes it 
sink a little all the time it is 
growing, until by and by the 
pond is all filled up with moss. 

(hen it is not a pond; itis a 
-moss-bog. The moss has been 

turning water into land. Aftera 
long time the moss-bog becomes 
dry and then it is called a peat- 
bog. 

Down in Florida in the Dis- 
mal Swamp there are many miles 
of peat-bogs. So there are in 
New England, but Ireland has 
the largest. When you grow up, 
you will read stories of how 
people have been lost in the 
moss-bogs of Ireland, and when 
you goto Ireland you will want 
to visit the peasants, who live 
near the peat-bogs, and see them 

‘cook their dinners over peat 
fires.. An old peat-bog is brown 
or even black and the peasants 
cut it into blocks and pile it be- 
hind their cabins to dry. They 
build their fire of peat in a big 
fire-place, and then hang the 
kettle over it to boil. 

We burn coal in our fires. It is hard and black and 
shining and does not look at all like peat, but it was peat 
long, long ago. Nature has been working over it fora great 
many years to turn it into coal. 

You must look carefully now at a piece of bog-moss and 
see its dainty greenish-white leaves and the pretty rosette it 
always wears. Sometimes you may find a plant with four or 
five tiny brown goblets standing up in the rosette; these 
are not often found, so be on the watch for them. 

When men stay in the woods a long time to hunt wild 
animals — deer and foxes and bears—they build little 
cabins of logs or branches of trees and throw branches of 
evergreens on the floor for a bed. They make a good 
sweet bed, but not very good pillows, so the hunter gathers 
a quantity of bog-moss, dries it in the sun and fills a bag 
with it, and has a pillow fit for a king! 

You see the bog-moss is beautiful and useful. It turns 
ponds into land, it makes fuel for the peasant to burn, and 
it makes a fine pillow for the tired hunter. Look for it; 
you will surely find it in wet ground in the woods. 
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Notes for Teachers 


Bog-moss or sphagnum moss may be found in all parts of 
the country either in the winter or the summer. It may be 
gathered in quantity and will preserve its true form if simply 
kept in a dry place. Its habit of floating may be readily 
illustrated with a shallow dish of water and all the trans- 
formations from floating moss to dry bog can be shown. 
The species are made out with difficulty and the brown 
fruits are not common, but every child should know the 
bog-moss for its economic value. 


References 


Manual of Geology. Fames D. Dana. 
The Natural History of Plants. Kerner and Oliver, 
Mosses of North America. Lesguereux and Fames. 


‘* Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold.” 
Daffodils! daffodils! say do you hear? 
Summer is coming! and spring-time is here!” 
—E. H. Miller 
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What Do You See? 


But what you find in these sweet days 
Depends on how you go about it; 

A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 


One child sees sunlit air and sky, 
And burstiog leaf-buds, round and ruddy; 
Another looks at his own feet, 
And only sees—that it is muddy! 
— Henrietta R. Eliot 


The « Must” in Discipline 
A. G, STorks 


“ Yes, she kept my Johnny fifteen minutes after school, 
because he didn’t keep his hands folded.” 

“T don’t doubt it. She kept my Mary for whispering in 
the line, and I say she is altogether too strict.” 

These disturbed parents sat next me in a car, and not 
knowing that I was one of the tyrants, were ventilating their 
abuses with all the vim of the usual mother who feels that 
her Johnny has been wronged. Of course I could not say a 
word, but the conversation started a train of thought which 
might have been interesting to them as bearing on the 
subject. 

Although I was not the teacher referred to, I had kept 
several Johnnys for similar offences, and had labored under 
the idea that I was teaching or training them in habits of 
self-control. I think one of the most important things to be 
learned in life is to be able to make one's members obey the 
will. It is the first step in self-control. Any man who can 
make himself do what he knows he ought to do has \aid one 
of the best foundations for character building. Now in 
school, I ask my children to keep hands folded until a cer- 
tain five minute exercise is over. Immediately every hand 
obeys, and I know every boy intends to keep them folded. 
But perhaps somebody’s mind jumps in thought to the new 
jack-knife in his pocket. Down in his pocket goes the hand. 
He means to obey me but his will is not strong enough to 
enforce the obedience of his members. Now I hold it as 
part of my duty to try and train and strengthen that will so 
that when the mind says to the hands “Stay folded!” those 
hands will obey. Now you ask will keeping after school 
effect this end? Does it strengthen a child’s will to force it 
to obey? I may be largely in the minority, but I say “‘yes.”’ 
Do the muscles of the man in confinement who pounds 
stone because he is forced to, grow any less strong than 
those of the man outside who earns his living by doing the 
same work? It is exercise that strengthens. The boy who 
has been forced to exercise self-control, to obey under wise 
direction until the age of fourteen, will, I believe, never lose 
the power. And I also believe that the weakness of many of 
the young people in our present generation, is due largely 
tu the lax discipline they have been under, at home and in 
school. No one has ever laid many “ musts” before them. 
It has been thought best to allow them freedom of action, 
that their minds and power of deciding might, according to 
the popular belief, be thereby strengthened. It is often be- 
yond the power of the young mind to make right decisions. 
Correct judgment is not an attribute of the youthful mind. 
Opposite my window stands a tall, straight elm, perhaps sixty 
or seventy years old. My grandfather tells me that for the 
first few years of its life it was bound firmly to a straight, 
strong rod, for it was inclined to grow crooked. But now 
no one could suspect it of such an inclination. So I believe 
that the will of the child if inclined to be weak, may grow 
straight and strong, if firmly bound to the right by a wise 
direction. Let us teach self-control, physical and mental. 


(Let us hear from others upon this question. —Eb. ) 


The lowest of Nature’s works is the highest something in 
whatever way we may look at it.— Agassiz 
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A New Version of an Old Story 
April 
S. E. BrassiLi Director Nature Study Cambridge Mass, 


USY days pass swiftly. April may find us with much nature work left 
unfinished, or indeed with our work but just begun. The children may 
have been slow in learning what to look for. It will have taken time 
for them to lose self consciousness and to gain confidence to speak their 

thoughts. If we find this true in our school-rooms, there is no need to make any 
abrupt change in the work. Nature makes none. One series of lessons should 
glide into another along a similar line without any apparent break in the con- 
tinuity. Wewant the children to grow into the feeling that this is a “great 
wide, beautiful, wonderful world ”’ “full of a number of things,” but if they are 
to do so, we must gauge the class. If they are slow children to whom all this 
is new, too much variety may overwhelm them. If they are alert and familiar 
with out-door life, too little change may bore them. Variety is needed, but only 
so much as is consistent with definite teaching. We want to be able to say 
a year later, when the same things come up for study, “The children knew 
this once; when it is reviewed we can go on to other observations.” And 
even in variety it is well to have some one thing central, and all other things 
subordinate to it. Forexample, if the weather is our especial interest, one may 
say on a rainy day, ‘‘ This will keep the birds under cover;”’ and on a sunny 
day, “ This will hurry the buds along.” If our thoughts were centered on the 
birds we would change the phrase, very slightly to be sure, and say, “ The birds 
are hiding away to-day.” If twigs occupy our attention, then we speak of the 
sunshine as it affects them. 
The Slow Children 


As we may have to go slowly in order to go surely in our teaching, so also 
in our language. ‘The children may be diffident, the terms used may be 
unfamiliar, tne sound of their own voices saying something original or unsup- 
ported by a chorus may be awesome. It is best to give the thought time to sink 
in and grow to be really the child’s own. ‘The expression when it does come will 
have qualities wanting in the forced language. Both the course of study and 
our ambitions should yield to the needs of the child. Isn’t it true too, that the 
fluent sentence is not always the best expression of thoughts. Here is a case 
in point: A class who had examined various specimens of pine had decided that 
the long needles were a mark of the group and the number of needles in a 
bunch, one means of distinguishing varieties. To test their ability to use the 
knowledge they seemed to have, they were asked, “Suppose you should be 
shown a branch having needles on it so long — indicating the length of southern 
pine needles — would you be able to tell anything about the name of that tree?” 
‘The good talker of the class said, “ I would think it was some kind of a tree that 
I never saw before.” The slow boy said, “Just pine.” The phrase holds the 
thought and the sentence expresses the want of thought. 

Much of this has been a digression but so many elements enter into the 
problem of successful nature work that the wha¢and the Aow and the how much 
have to be considered together. 

Twigs Again 

Suppose —to return to our subject —that we decide to spend more time 
in the study of twigs. Is our supply as fresh and crisp looking as it was at 
first or does it need weeding out and renewing? ‘Twigs on which the buds 
developed rapidly and faded may be replaced by others of the same kind. 
Watching the process a second time will be to the children like listening to a 
story told over again as soon and as often as possible. Fresh twigs may be 
substituted for any which show no signs of developing. 

New groupings and arrangements may be tried. Gathering twigs for home 
study may be encouraged. A list of elms, maples, willows and other trees may 
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be kept as the children discover and identify them. In 
all our collecting it is well to prefer quality to quantity. 
One carefully selected twig is better than a handful of 
carelessly broken ones. We have been in danger of doing 
some evil that good might come by permitting wholesale 
and indiscriminate gathering of specimens. 

There may be time to teach the spelling of a few names 
and terms that will be needed repeatedly—scale, scar, twig ; 
elm, oak; time to teach the pronunciation of that word, 
elm ; time to give one written lesson, a story with “1 have,” 
and the name of a twig in it, or a story copied from the 
blackboard or dictated to help fix some troublesome turn of 
expression ; time to make a picture of one twig, after they 
have seen you make sketches, and have noted the shadows 
made on the curtain drawn over the twigs in a sunny win- 
dow, and have learned that one twig differs from another ; 
‘time for those touches which will give a sense of work well 
rounded out. 

Weather Chart 

The weather chart will need renewing. Before erasing 
the March chart we may look back over the record and see 
if the month has been what tradition says it should have 
been. Do the children know what to look for in April? 
Are they familiar with the rhyme, 


“ April showers bring May flowers.” 


Have we a long list of gems and couplets ready for what- 
ever changes the days may bring? ‘There are many familiar» 
favorites, these among them: 


‘‘Good morning sweet April, so winsome and shy, 
With a smile on your lip and a tear in your eye.” * 


“« When April one day was asked whether 
She could make reliable weather? 
She laughed till she cried 
’ And said, ‘ Bless you I’ve tried 
But things will get mixed up together.’ ” 


“To the great brown house where the flowers dwell 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap.” 

(Perhaps there will be some kindergarten child in the 
room who can sing this.) 

It won’t rain always ; on a pleasant day this may be used: 

“ April is here! 
Blithest season of all the year. 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play; 
The south wind sings the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a wordless song.” 

For a day of down-pouring rain there is Clara Doty Bates’ 
poem, “Who Likes the Rain?” with its many responses. 
The older children may enjoy this: 

“ April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here aud there; 
There's a breath of Arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 

April is here!” 

These need not be memorized ; they may be repeated to 
the children when a day comes that they describe. If one 
wants something to be learned, there is Whittier’s ‘ April,” 
if the season is belated, or Phoebe Cary’s “ April Welcome,” 
if it is early, or Lucy Larcom’s “ Shower and Flower,” if it 
is just what one expects April to be. 

On our bulletin for this month, or wherever in the room 
we elect to put them, there will be clippings and picture 
cards and pictures of showers and umbrellas and misty, 
moisty days, with perhaps cuts of the very earliest spring 
flowers as a reminder that they are to be looked for in warm, 
sheltered nooks. Pictures of the early spring bulbs, taken 
from seedsmen’s catalogues, will help the children to recog- 
nize the earliest cultivated flowers in parks and private 
grounds. All these things will help to develop the name- 
thought of the month, the time of opening and awakening. 


Bird Study 


Can a place be found for some bird study? Robins will 
be here and bluebirds ; red-winged blackbird, song sparrows 
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and vesper sparrows may be seen. ‘The older pupils might 
find several other species. With little children who must 
watch the birds without the help of the teacher’s immediate 
guidance, it has seemed best to limit the required observa- 
tion to a few common birds with marked characteristics. 
Country children will know a robin, city children not always, 
although they are ready to say he has a red breast. The 
city children may be prepared to recognize one if it is seen 
on some trip into the country in holiday or vacation. Col- 
ored pictures of the birds, such as those issued by the Perry 
Pictures Co., are a great help in familiarizing the children 
with the appearance of the birds. A few of these pictures 
hung in some prominent place will serve to keep the little 
ones thinking of birds — a good frame of mind to be in if 
they hope to see the earliest ones and hear the first notes. 
[ think pictures even better than stuffed specimens for very 
little children. They hold no suggestion of loss of life. A 
few of last year’s empty birds’ nests, the kinds we hope the 
children will see in process of building this year, may be 
brought in and examined. Unless some one has these 
already saved it will be difficult to find well-preserved speci- 
mens at this time of year. Examining them we shall find 
out what each bird chose for his nest. There will be some 
compromises between what was wanted and what could be 
had, but on the whole birds of a kind have similar tastes in 
the matter of building material. The robin wants mud. 
The oriole wants string, the tree sparrow prefers hair, the 
yellow bird thinks some wool is necessary. 

There is a choice of building sites, too, and by searching 
among the yet leafless branches for traces of old nests, 
probable nesting places for this year may be determined. 
If during the month, each child could become interested in 
‘‘my robin,” or “the bluebird that comes to my orchard 
fence every day,” we shall have a foundation for good bird 
study. It needs that personal element in it, to do away 
with romancing on the part of the children. That sense of 
nearness in interest will go far, too, to undermine any ten- 
dency to cruelty. The desire to know what a bird will do 
next, helps here also. 


Supplementary Material 


Again are we ready with miscellaneous supplementary 
material. If a child has a book that tells about birds, some 
story from it may be worth sharing with all, and may serve 
to indicate to the children the difference between reading 
of birds never to be seen and knowing a few familiarly. 
Such books as “ Citizen Bird,” by Mabel Osgood Wright, and 
‘*A First Book of Birds,” by Olive Thorne Miller, are full of 
hints of right ways to dothings. One of the leaflets issued by 
the Cornell University suggests practical ways of attracting 
the birds about our homes. These Cornell Leaflets should 
be part of a teacher's equipment for nature study. 

Once a bird is reported, record may be made of date and 
place and name of observer, on our bird bulletin. Such 
questions as, “* How did you know him? What was he 
doing? Did he find any food? What was it? Did he 
sing?” etc., will guide further observation. 


Poems 
Then there are the poems about birds te be verified. 
“ Rollicking Robin is here again; 
What does he care for the April rain?” 
and 
“ Listen a moment, I pray you, 
What was that sound that we heard?” 
by Eben Rexford. Lucy Larcom has some dainty spring 
bird songs, and there is Whittier’s version of the Indian 
explanation of how the robin came to be and Longfellow’s 
story of the Welsh legend explaining how he came by his 
red breast. ‘Then there is Burroughs’ description of 2 blue- 
bird, “ with the sky tinge on his back and the earth, tinge on 
his breast.” 

One more suggestion before we leave this month’s work. 
April brings Arbor Day. Isn’t it somehow inconsistent to 
teach the beauties of this natural work and then allow it to 
rust at the gate? Can’t some simple but positive beginning 
be made to bring nature one step nearer the door? 

Next month will bring us to seed time and flower time. 
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The Way Lilies Grow 


They draw their strength for leaf and stem 
Out of the earth that cradled them ; 

Then catch in their tiny hands the rain 

To wash them clean of earthly stain, 

And lift their faces to air and sun 

That clothe in beauty every one. 

To heaven above from earth below— 

That is the way the lilies grow! 


By and by, when the time is come, 
All unconscious they bud and bloom, 
Then in a glory that far outshines 
Richest splendors of royal lines, 
Over the meadows in bright array 
The lilies cluster, and seem to say, 
‘* How this happened we do not know, 
But that is the way we lillies grow !”—Sel. 


God does not send us strange flowers every year: 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces : 

The violet is here. — Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 
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Brook Music 


To many people, I know, brook-music seems like an unin- 
telligible, confused babble and murmur, without the 
character and distinctness of the songs of birds. But I 
doubt if such people have ever listened very long and in- 
tently to the music of a brook. It is, in a certain sense, a 
more classic music than that of birds,—less distinctly 
phrased, and harder to interpret, but of deep and significant 
meaning. Let us sit down here on the bank, and listen for 
a few minutes to the music of this small brook that chatters 
over the stones. 

Observe, first, how it does repeat, though with delicate 
and subtle variations, a certain musical phrase,— what you 
might call a motive or refrain. This phrase is sometimes 
prolonged for a minute or two, but it finally completes 
itself, and, if you listen closely, you will hear it beginning 
over again, running its course with other variations than 
before, perhaps, but, in the main, adhering to its theme, and 
rounding out of the same musical phrase. 

Now, to prove the correctness of my theory, take two or 
three large stones, and drop them into the water where it 
babbles loudest,— upon the sounding-board of the brook, as 
it were. Sit down and listen again. You will notice that 
you have changed the music of the brook, that it is singing 
a new phrase, somewhat uncertainly at first, but gradually 
definite and fixed, as the stones settle in place, and the 
water catches the keynote of the new obstruction. How 
often I have tried this experiment, for the sake of seeing 
how many different songs there are in the heart of a brook ! 
It reminds me of the changed music of a life,—a life that 
meets new obstructions, new frettings, new trials, only to 
make a new song out of them. 

But you will notice, further, that the tinkling brook has 
not only a rhythm, a metrical phrase, but a melody, due to 
variations of pitch. The notes run into each other more 
confusingly than in the clearly defined songs of birds; they 
have more of the sliding scale quality, and remind one of the 
sweet, slurring, cascading tones of toy trombones. But 
there is actual melody in the music of the brook. It is 
a light-hearted, careless, somewhat indefinite song, like the 
extemporizing of a boy who whistles with an overflowing 
heart, too riotously happy to be tied down to any conven- 
tional music, be it hymn or jig. But it is a song; it has 
rhythm and changing pitch, and runs its own liquid scale 
with, sweet effect. 

— James Buckham in “Sunday School Times” 


“Christ it was who disdained not the use of 


objects and symbols, remembering that it was 


the childhood of the 


race. He it was who 


spake in parables and stories, laying bare soul 


of man and heart of nature, and revealing each 


by divine analogy. He it was who took the 
little ones in his arms and blessed them; who 


set the child in the midst, saying, ‘ Except ye 
become as one of these.” May the afterglow of 
that inspired teaching ever shine upon the path 
we are treading. May we bathe our tired spirits 
in its warmth and glory, and kindle our torches 
at the splendor of its light.” 


—Kate Douglass Wiggin 
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Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities VIII 
tHow Reading is Taught in Washington D. C. 


ELIZABETH A “enny Director of Primary Instruction Washington 


O attempt has been made in this paper to set forth 

N the details of the machinery of school-room work. 

The individual preferences of the teacher together 

with the surrounding conditions of the school-room 

and appliances should determine these matters. Effort has 

been made alone to show the plan and purpose of work that 
is done. 

Preparation 


If by learning to read the child is to become a thought 
reader his knowledge getting in the early part of the work 
must precede his word learning. From knowledge by 
means of experience to the forms of knowledge is the teach- 
er’s watch-word in teaching the child to read. The child 
must have the ability to interpret easily the contents of the 
printed page before he is made to read it, if reading is to 
become pleasurable and profitable to him. To secure this 
ability he must be given many and varied opportunities for 
broadening his old experiences and for acquiring new ones. 
He must not be forced in the learning of symbols (words) 
unti) adequate, rational preparation has been made, until a 
need is felt by him or desire is aroused in him for the ex- 
pression of knowledge in which he has interest. The 
natural desire on the part of the child to give oral expres- 
sion, and later, written expression to what he himself has 
found out lessens greatly the drudgery of learning the forms 
of this expression and is ever the teacher’s opportunity. 
The longer and more thorough this period of preparation 
the more readily is the formal part of the work secured. 
Believing this, the first two months of the school term are 
devoted to leading the child to investigation, experience 
getting, resulting to a perceptible degree in correct seeing 


and knowing, and to the adequate expression of the same * 


before written symbols are given. The abundance of 
material that the season and environment offer furnishes the 
subjects for these lessons. With the object in hand, bird, 
flower, or other thing, the child’s knowledge of the subject 
is first ascertained. ‘This knowledge is increased by the 
child’s own efforts in response to suggestions by the teacher. 
He replies in single words or head shakes are changed to 
sentences which he comes to use naturally and easily. As 
the revelations of the various parts of the subject discussed 
become clear to him the child is led to express these rela- 
tions aright and thus he comes to interpret easily and use the 
complex sentence with fluency. Care is taken that the 
effort to secure good language does not become the supreme 
one and thus check the development sought. The teaching 
of language is always subordinate but at no time is it inci- 
dental. ‘Ihe main aim of every lesson is (1) the develop- 
ment of the power of acquiring, and (2) the acquisition of 
thought ; the efficacy of the lesson depending largely on the 
wealth of knowledge of the same that the teacher possesses. 
She must know the subject in its entirety so that out of 
her abundance she may be able to select and impress im- 
portant truths in their proper relations. While the child is 
acquiring this knowledge there is a steady and natural 
increase in the vocabulary he uses. He is encouraged to 
paint and draw many of the objects studied thereby 
strengthening his powers of observation and securing accu- 
racy of the same. 

Accompanying this knowledge getting, as restful employ- 
ment, the child is given other lines of work (seat work) for 
the training of the eye and hand. He copies various simple 
forms from the blackboard by the use of pegs, corn, lentils, 
or other appropriate material. He constructs geometric 
forms according to measurement using the same materials, 
then he draws these forms on paper and cuts them. He 
constructs boxes, envelopes, and other objects for the 
preservation of his own materials and utensils. Much 
manucai dexterity is thus gained. The hand learns to re- 
‘yond quickiy and.accurately to what the eye sees. The 
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difficulties in seeing and reproducing written forms are so 
materially lessened by this preparatory training that when 
the time comes for getting the word the child is not so 
engrossed with tne form as to entirely lose the thought. A 
much longer period than two months could be profitably 
spent in this kind of preparation. 


. The Written Symbol 


In giving the forms the sentence method is uSed. This 
method has been to the child the avenue of the oral expres- 
sion of his own thought and also the means of his thought- 
getting from others. He has grown familiar with it in the 
pleasurable exercise of knowledge getting. This is the form 
from which he is to obtain thought from the printed page. 
It is therefore the form in which he should first see the 
expression of his own thought. 

The chief aim of the lesson is not changed when the 
child is learning written symbols. Power of acquiring and 
acquisition of knowledge are still the chief purpose of the 
lesson. Learning form is ever subordinate to thought get- 
ting but is never incidental. So also, as in the early lessons 
these lessons are based on fields of knowledge which are of 
the most interest to the child. Nature work in its varied 
forms — trees, flowers, fruits, animals, simple experiments 
illustrating natural phenomena, etc.,— furnishes subjects for 
many of these lessons. The life of the city — the markets, 
mail-de'ivery, or street cars running past his door,—are made 
the basis of other lessons. The lessons are short and to the 
point. Observations are made, conclusions drawn, informa- 
tion added, main truths being so emphasized and arranged 
as to be left in possession of the child in proper sequence. 
Whenever it is possible to do it the work is enriched and 
interest in the subject is increased by the story and the 
poem. During investigations the teacher freely uses black- 
board illustrations thereby increasing the interest of the 
child and inducing a closer and more accurate seeing. 
Through interest in the subject the child has talked freely 
and has been led through accurate observation of facts 
properly related to accurate and full expression. 

Following this work comes the written expresson. For 
the very first lesson the children are led to the expression of 
some cue simple sentence which the teacher writes on the 
board. This sentence is read, vwrased, and rewritten several 
times, the children watching its growtheach time. The chil- 
dren are then sent to the board to reproduce it from memory 
and afterwards to their seats for its reproduction on paper as 
well as on their desks with lentils or other objects. A few 
pupils will need special care. These should be isolated for 
the purpose of repeating the work of both teacher and pupils 
but not for the purpose of showing them how to make the 
forms specifically. The work of imitating should not be 
eliminated especially with those children who are slow in 
reproducing forms. Even the slow child should not be 
allowed to copy ; he should be made to imitate. This writ- 
ten seat work is required at the close of each reading lesson. 
When the knowledge of written form is meager it is simply a 
reproduction of that given in the lesson, but with increasing 
mastery over form and expression comes the independent 
expression of thought obtained from the discussion of sub- 
jects. Though the first written sentences are imitations of 
that which the child has seen yet the rethinking of the same 
and their reproduction make them original with him. The 
child does not copy ; he imitates the teacher in what she has 
done and thus makes his work his own. This is the begin- 
ning of three kinds of work ; composition, spelling, penman- 
ship. In all written work no copying of form is allowed, 
children being made to feel from the first that they have the 
power of recalling words once in their possession. 

To the first simple sentence taught additions are gradually 
made, one subject being discussed long enough to secure 
the written expression of several related facts. Nv weari- 
ness to the child ensues because of long continuance on one 
subject ; change in material illustrative of the subject bring- 
ing with it all needed in‘erest. If, for instance, the subject 
“fruit” is being discussed, the various kinds that the season 
and place afford offer sufficient variety to prevent monotony 
and also sufficient opportunity for broadening the child’s 
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knowledge of the subject while enough written forms are 
taught to enable him to do both consecutive reading and 
writing on the same. In the written work few, if any, dis- 
connected sentences are given to the child. Units of 
thought (the paragraph), work whose parts are sequential, 
are presented, the complex sentence being used early and 
frequently that the work may be natural and that the child 
may become accustomed to interpreting felated thought 
properly expressed. This written work, to result in power 
on the part of the child, necessitates a readiness on the part 
of the teacher for varied, logical expression and a knowledge 
of the laws of composition whereby she may wisely select 
her points and present them in order and completeness. 
The subjects under discussion are presented to the children 
by the teacher in the various forms of composition, descrip- 
tion, narration, comparison, the idiom peculiar to each be- 
ing emphasized. Familiarity with these various forms of 


composition prepares the child for getting thought easily and: 


profitably from corresponding forms on the printed page. 
Idioms 

A few simple exercises are given the child for both oral 
and written expression to give him facility in the use of 
some of the most common idioms of the language. By the 
use of objects and pictures the teacher makes conditions the 
descriptions of which necessitate the use of some one or 
more idioms. Thus, ‘The apple which is near the cup is 
red ;’’ “ The one which is near the pear is green ;’’ “I see 
a table on which are a glass and a book;” etc. Conditions 
are dictated in correct idiom to children for pictorial illus- 
tration on the board to enable the teacher to determine 
whether or not words call up quickly in the child’s mind the 
correct mental picture. In a corresponding way idioms 
relating to narration and comparison are used until these 
become a part of the oral vocabulary which the child uses. 
The work is always interesting and is of the simplest charac- 
ter, practically little more than play. 

Vocabulary 

The words used in these lessons are largely those found in 
the reading matter to be used by the children. At the 
beginning of the school year the teacher makes a complete 
list of words to be taught arranging the words according 
to parts of speech to aid her in a wise selection of words for 
each lesson. Her dependence on the reading book for 
teaching ends here. The subject that is selected is so 
treated in discussion as to involve the use of those words that 
are employed in the reading matter for the easy reading of 
which the work is preparing the child. Naturally many 
words outside of this selected list are taught, the subject in- 
dicating what words are necessary for the clear statement of 
fact. The richness of this vocabulary depends on the 
breadth and culture of the teacher. A few of these words 
for lack of opportunity for frequent use are for the time 
lost. The teacher lays the most stress on those words which 
the child is first to meet on the printed page. 

Supplementary Reading 

Much additional reading to that obtained daily from the 
board is given the child. In connection with each subject 
taught, the teacher prepares reading matter with the aid 
of the hektograph. These hektograph sheets prove very 
valuable in furnishing the child the needed opportunity for 
ready and repeated recognition of both the thought and the 
words taught. They also make the step between reading 
from the board and reading from the book an easy one as 
through their use the child’s eye is trained to pass easily 
from one line to the next, to keep the place, to turn the 
page, etc. These supplementary lessons are used not only 
in the first year but also in the second and third years when- 
ever subjects are completed, as no one reading book con- 
tains enough reading matter on a given subject or that which 
is adapted to the needs of each school. Many of these 
hektograph lessons are original with the teacher. Others 
are adaptations, transformations of poems, or if simple, the 
poems themselves. By means of these hektograph lessons 
the children are introduced to much that ranks with the 
best in literature. This enriches, broadens, and enlivens the 
subjects under discussion, increasing interest in them. In 
the second and third years this line of work is continued by 
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the use of Atsop, Hans Anderson, and other authors- 
Books 

When the child has a reading vocabulary of about two 
hundred words he is given the book. The ease with which 
he passes from script to print deperds on the thoroughness 
and breadth of the preparatory work. By this time he 
readily recognizes script that represents his spoken words 
and has acquired much power in thought getting. The 
transition from script to print therefore presents very few 
difficulties. The young child, too, sees likenesses in form 
much more readily than he sees differences. The construc- 
tion of sentences found in the readers presents no 
new difficulties to him because the frequent and natural use 
of the complex sentence in both his oral and written work 
has developed valuable power for its interpretation at sight. 
The care of the teacher is to see that the child knows by 
sight every word in the matter to be read. No check to 
thought by the intervention of a new word should occur 
either in these first readings from the book or in any of the 
printed reading matter given him during the first and second 
years of school life. The reading from books during this 
period, as in fact during most of the third year as well, is not 
so much for the acquisition of new knowledge as it is for 
learning the representation of knowledge acquired through 
experience and also for verifying it. For the teacher 
this reading from books should at all times be the test of 
the efficacy of her teaching. Books are used therefore only 
as subjects are completed. 

Silent reading is emphasized, the children being required 
to get thought by self effort before oral work is asked. In 
the second and third years in addition to the oral expression 
of thought obtained from the printed page the written 
expression of the same is required. This written work 
demands a knowledge of the various kinds of sentences; 
capitalization and punctuation ; of possessive forms ; of quo- 
tations, etc., much of which the child has already obtained 
by the reading and writing that he has done under direction 
but which must be extended by specific work at this time. 


Spelling and Phonics : 

During the early part of the year form is learned wholly 
through the sense of sight. All the words are written many 
times by the children, care being taken by the teacher to 
correct the spelling when it is wrong. The child takes 
the sentence as a whole. Later he discovers that the 
sentence consists of words and still later that the word 
is made up of separate letters. From this last point of 
progress the ear as well as the eye is made to help in getting 
form spelling. No stress is laid on the learning of letters 
the names being taught incidentally. As the teacher writes 
the new words on the board she names the letters, frequent 
repetition soon putting the children into the possession of 
their names. Little oral spelling other than that which is 
voluntary with the child is expected during the first year. 

The child acquires form mostly through the eye, the much 
writing that he does, both at the blackboard and in the 
expression of his knowledge of subjects at seat work at the 
conclusion of each lesson, serving to impress well the spelling 
of most of the words taught. 

A knowledge of the sounds of letters is given the child but 
not primarily for the purpose of acquiring a vocabulary 
through their use. This is used as a means of recalling 
words once in the possession of the child but whose 
forms he has for the moment lost and also of acquiring the 
forms of a few easy words (phonetic) with whose meanings 
he is familiar. 

By the end of the first year the child is familiar not only 
with the names of the consonants but with the appropriate 
sound of each. In the second and third years he learns the 
diacritical marks, marks of accent, the hyphen. Stress is 
put on syllabication, as an aid in the division of words at the 
end of the line and in spelling. All of this work is of such 
a nature as to prepare the child for an intelligent use of the 
dictionary. 

Throughout all of the work the penmanship is taken care 
of. A close watch is kept in all the written work for the 
correct formation of letters, this watchfulness in most cases 
taking the place of special lessons in this subject. 
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A Game and Seat Work 
To Teach Children to Tell Time 


Eva A. Lee'New Haven Conn 


Te purpose of this game may be sub-divided as fol- 
lows : — 

First: To train powers of observation. 

Second: To train judgment. 

Third: To teach association of number names as one, 
two, etc., with Roman numerals. ' 

Fourth: To teach position of numerals on a clock dial. 

Fiftn : To teach correct ideas of movements of hands on 
a clock. 

Sixth : To teach divisions of time, hours and minutes. 

Seventh : To teach the children how to tell time. 

A large circle is drawn with crayon on the floor. The 
circle is drawn as large as space will allow. This represents 
circumference of a clock dial. At regular intervals on this 
circle, marks are made corresponding to hour divisions on a 
clock face, also numerals are written in proper places. 

The teacher or another child now calls the hours, calling 
first one. As the children signify their knowledge of the 
position of this hour one child is selected and he comes for- 
ward taking his place at the division marked one on the 
circle. Next, “wo may be called, calling the hours at first in 
succession as ene, two, etc., later on, they may be called out 
of order as, two, four, and so on. 

After the game has been played several times in this 
manner, erase the numerals from the circle and let children 
find marks on circle which correspond in position to hours 
called. This will lead to a careful observation of the posi- 
tion of the numerals on school-room clocks. 

The game may be varied by selecting different children to 
call the hours. Let the children conduct the game as much 
as possible, the teacher suggesting the steps to be followed. 

As soon as the children show a knowledge of the relative 
positions of the hours, two children are selected who are to 
represent the hands of a clock using the terms hour hand 
and minute hand. If the “hands” are selected by the chil- 
dren you will perhaps find that a tall child has been chosen 
to represent the minute hand while a smaller child is selected 
for the hour hand. If this is so, ask why this selection was 
made. Lead them to see and express difference in size 
between hands. 

The children selected to represent hands take their posi- 
tion in center of circle. As the hour fwelve is called, they 
point to the child in the circle who represents that hour. 

At first it is better to begin with Awelve passing around 
the dial in regular rotation, leading the children to observe 
that the minute hand makes a complete revolution while the 
hour hand is making the journey from hour to hour. 

Every time the game is played different children are 
selected to represent the hands and in this way all gain a 
knowledge of the movements of a clock, a puzzling thing to 
the uninitiated as those of us who remember our early efforts 
to “tell time” will testify. 

After these movements have been thoroughly learned, 
children may be selected to represent minutes. Let chil- 
dren count the minutes by ones, also by fives. 

Choosing the hands as before let the children selected to 
represent them show what their relative positions would be 
at five minutes past twelve, ten minutes past twelve, etc., 
proceeding in rotation by fives with each hour. 

When the children are able to do this accurately, the 
teacher calls for any time as fifteen minutes past ten or half 
past nine and the hands take correct positions pointing to 
the children in the circle who represent those hours and 
minutes. 

If five or ten minutes are spent daily, the development of 
the sequence of the game will take several months. If chil- 
dren are very immature it will be wise to make haste slowly 
and spend more time on the earlier stages. 

The game may be varied by different methods as the 
hours may be struck by a bell. If the bell strikes /wice, the 
child takes his place representing the hour wo and so on. 
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Hands may be clapped or the desk tapped. Various other 
ways of modifying the game will suggest themselves as the 
game develops. 

To supplement the game pasteboard clock dials with 
movable metal hands may be bought of any school supply 
company or the teacher can make the dials of pasteboard 
and attach metal hands or those cut from cardboard of 
another color. The numerals and marks can be added with 
ink or crayon. 

These miniature clock dials may be fastened to or kept in 
desks and the children asked to set their clocks by the 
school-room clock at different times in the day. 

Seat work related may be as follows : — 

Prepare a number of manila paper circles. 

a. With sticks or pegs children represent numerals on 
clock dials using the circle as a background. 

4. Lay slips of cardboard on which numerals are printed 
in correct positions on the manila circle. 

¢. Write numerals on the circle. 

ad. Draw clock face. 

e. Draw clock face and show what positions of hands 
would be at any given time. Teacher may write some 
“time ’’ on blackboard and let children represent this time. 


How to Teach Motion Songs 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


“A motion song, perhaps, or a drill — any pretty, simple 
little exercises of that kind,”— 

The principal smiles as he says this, and leaves you, feel- 
ing as if, instead of one exercise, you had the entire weight 
of the coming entertainment resting upon you. He is not, 
as you are, looking down a long vista of rehearsals, costumes, 
etc., but only at the completed whole, prettily presented by 
well-drilled, carefully costumed children. He does not 
hear, as you do, the inevitable complaints, questions, mis- - 
takes and discords of those endless rehearsals, but only the 
final murmur of applause from a well-pleased audience. 

You have given too many of the “ pretty, simple little 
exercises ’’— nave put yourself, bodv, mind and soul, into 
many drills, and have come out therefrom, too many times, 
head-sick and heart-sick, to feel any real enthusiasm over 
your coming work. 

Suppose, for once, you proceed on a new system, and see 
if the drudgery of your work is not perceptibly lessened. 

In looking over your scrap-book which contains many 
carefully chosen songs, drills, etc., find one that has running 
through it the thread of an interesting story. Worked up 
carefully in your own way, this little story will prove your 
salvation. 

First, it must be made a real part of yourself. Think it 
over carefully, hold it up and look at it on all sides, plan 
just how you can best present it to your little ones. Then 
find all the words in it— there should not be many — which 
may prove new and difficult to the children. Of these make 
a list. 

The next day, during the language or story period, tell 
the little story as simply as possible to the children. Write 
the new words on the blackboard, and talk them over with 
the little ones, until they understand their use and meaning 
in the story. 

Before the next lesson, get the motions of the song firmly 
fixed in your head. Know what the directions mean. Try 
each motion yourself, and if too difficult for your particular 
grade, substitute an easier one for it. 

» The next day, at some convenient time during school, tell 
the children the same story again. This time, say to the 
little ones, “‘ Children, suppose you are the little .flowers ; 
sway and swing just as you think they would, in the wind.” 
Watch them carefully during the telling of the story, and 
make your selections for the song. Choose, as far as pos- 
sible, those into whom the spirit of the story seems to have 
entered, those who take the motions easily and gracefully. 
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To these, it will provably be necessary to add some who 
have strong, clear voices to lead in the singing. It is some- 
times an excellent plan to ask one or two children of the 
next higher grade to assist the little ones, as it gives the 
“babies ’’ more confidence. Do not, however, have one 
more child than is needed. A few children drill much more 
easily than a large number. 

The children which you have selected already know the 
story of the song. A very little time is needed to teach it to 
them in verse-form. Children love rhyne and rhythm. Do 
not make the mistake here —so often made. Do not teach 
the words and then the music, and when both have been 
said and sung and re-said and re-sung, say, “‘ Now we are 
ready for the motions.” Why not observe the law of 
association here as in other branches of your teaching? 
Take the first verse — words, music and motions. When 
the children say “ swing,” let the word bring with it to their 
minds the accompanying tone of music and the motion. 
In this way teach the other verses. Let words, motions and 
musical tones become so closely connected in the thoughts 
of the little ones that either suggests and brings instantly 
the other two. 

Do not let the children make and repeat again and again 
an incorrect motion. If you cannot give it easily and nat- 
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urally for them yourself, you will find at least one child who 
can and will, and the others will quickly imitate. 

Begin in time. Don’t ruin your own and the children’s 
dispositions by trying to get up an elaborate exercise in a 
week or ten days. On the other hand, don’t drill the little 
ones until they have lost all their first interest and enthusi- 
asm, being, to use a common phrase, “drilled to death.” 

Be patient. Preserve as complete and perfect order 
during your rehearsal as you do in school. Your success 
depends largely upon this. 

Bring in as many morning rehearsals as can be arranged. 
Remember, a half hour when you are all fresh and rested is 
worth twice that time when mind and body both demand 
rest and quiet. Make all rehearsals short rather than long. 

At that “last rehearsal ’—which, by the way, is almost 
always disappointing and discouraging — don’t worry the 
children. Praise them as much as you possibly can. And 
for your own encouragement, remember that if the little 
song shows careful and thoughtful preparation, the little 
mistakes and unexpected “ motions’’ of the small actors at 
its final presentation, will not mar its success, but will prove 
the “hit” of the evening which will be remembered by an 
amused audience long after the song— words, music and 
motions — is forgotten. 





Teachers’ Letters 
Dear Editor : 


In the January number of Primary EpvucatTion I noticed a 
letter from a sister teacher giving her experience in the presenta- 
tion of the ‘‘ Night” picture. She asks to hear from other 
teachers. 

I made for the basis of one morning talk the thought of winter 
being the night-time of the year. Having developed the idea of 
the relation day and night bears to our lives, we then talked of 
Mother Nature’s preparation for her night-time. I tried to lead 
them to feel night and winter to be friends to us rather than to 
be feared. 

When I felt that they were prepared to receive the picture, I 
gave one to each and asked them to tell me what they saw. One 
saw an angel taking the babies to heaven, another, a mother 
putting her babiex to sleep. One saw Mother Nature taking hr 
babies to bed. They were all agreed it was night-time. I told 
them we must name our picture. Various names were suggested 
and [ was more than gratified when the real name ‘ Night” was 
preposed. 

We used fc* our writirg lesson the following verse: 


‘* Some warm, soft bed in field or wood, 
The mother will not fail to keep 
Where we can lay us down to sleep.” 


Each child pasted his picture on his writing paper to be taken 
home. 

Considering my little ones are only first primary pupils I was 
very much pleased with the results. 

Perhaps the other teacher gave the picture to the child before 
she developed the thought. In that case I should say there was 
nothing unnatural or wrong with the boy who saw a woman with 
a rag around her head. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. W. 
Dear Editor: 


I want to give you an incident in my experience with real art 
in primary grades. I had sent for a hundred of the Perry Pic- 
tures. I intended giving them to pupils as presents. Those 
pupils who could bring me a certain number of papers on which I 
had written ‘‘ good ” were to get a present. I had not told them 
what the present was to be. On receiving the one hundred pic- 
tures, I mounted those first which I thought would be the least 
interesting to my children, second primary, intending thus to 
keep the interest increasing as each new exhibit was placed 
before them. In fact, I had decided if these pictures did not 
appeal to them, not to distribute them among my own children but 
to give them to some teacher in a higher grade. Accordingly I 
placed about two dozen pictures along the board ledge. There 
were different pictures of the Madonna and the Child and other 
religious pictures. There were personified pictures of the sea- 
sons, a mythological picture, and other pictures which J thought 


would not appeal to such young children, nearly as much as pic- 
tures of animals. But I resolved to see if they would appeal to 
them at all. 

After assigned seat work was finished each child was to feel at 
liberty without further permission to go to the ledge and Jook at 
the pictures. The interest with which they hung over each p‘c- 
ture was a surprise to me, and the way they would go back to 
scrutinize avain the mythological picture shows the interest 
mystery excites in their minds, and the persistence with which 
they try to study its meaning. They seemed especially pleased 
with those with which they had become familiar from co ies in 
our rooms or halls; as the Stuart Baby and Madonna pictures 
and others. Although no unusual noise or disorder was dis: layed 
yet the children’s faces shone with delight. I n: ver saw children 
more pleased at a Christmas festival. Inde«d, when the first 
child who merited a prize, chcse the Stuart Baby in the after- 
noon, and I by way of making her particularly honored as being 
the first one to receive a present, gave her also a large sized 
bright red Santa Claus, a little surprised, half-smothered, depre- 
catory giggle for a moment expressed itself in the reom, and the 
little girl to whom it was proffered, felt in doubt whether to be 
pleased or ashamed at being offered so childish a picture. 

I really felt, myself, that it was a mistake 1o hsve presented it, 
and that it was a foolish letting down of their thoughts from the 
apparently thoughtful and lofty movud to which the high art pic- 


tures had raised them. ae & 


The Tendency of School Life 


In the earlier years, especially, great attention should be 
given to the picturesqueness and natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings. Without trained and careful effort in this direc- 
tion, the intensely practical character of their contact with 
the various things about them will close the eyes of the chil- 
dren to many beautiful things that should be sources of joy 
and pleasure throughout life. Much out-door study there- 
fore ought to be encouraged. The children should be 
familiar with every brook and waterfall; with every cliff- 
wooded copse and ravine. The hills, cloud-capped, bask- 
ing in sunshine or glistening with snow, should be permitted 
to work their silent influences into the children’s lives. 
The country pupils are not naturally insensible towards these 
scenes ; but the usual tendency of school life is to belittle 
and destroy all kinship that the children may originally feel 
for the beautiful. As an adjunct in this phase of study 
drawing, painting, and modeling should hold at least equal 
place with reading in these early years. 

— Wilbur S. Jackman 
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Special Days IV 


Arbor Day 


F, LruiAn Tayor Principal Training School Galesburg III. 






SHALL speak of trees as we see them, love 
them, adore them in the fields where they 
are alive, holding their green sunshades over 
our heads, talking to us with their thou- 
sand whispering tongues.”—Ho/mes. 


“‘ Thank God for the noble trees! 
How stately, strong, and grand 
These bannered giants lift their crests 
O’er all the beanteous land.’’ — Se/. 


There is a race of giants who are still to be seen upon 
the earth. These giants live and move though the path of 
their journey is ever skyward rather than earthward. They 
flourish in crowds or they live alone according to the will of 
man. They guard our homes like mighty sentinels, never 
absent from their post. Their gifts are infinite in beauty 
and use. Constantly they are bestowing food and provid- 
ing shelter. There is no room which their strong arms have 
not helped to furnish and no bountiful table which they 
have not helped to spread. 

Their names are among the world’s greatest artists. They 
are musicians of no mean standing, and those who have the 
hearing ear love to listen to their voices in the sweeter, 
softir tones of nature’s orchestra. They are the greatest of 
landscape painters, and month by month they hang their 
ever varying exhibit of light and shade and color. Corot 
and Turner have been their pupils. Indeed, their influence 
is clearly visible throughout the whole school of landscape 
painters. 

Once a year we keep their birthdays, review their lives 
and count their gifts. 

Concerning the subtler characteristics of these bannered 
giants let those testify whose influence is unquestioned. 
Are they capable of mirth or sadness? Listen to the Bard 
of Cambridge : 

“‘ Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground; 
His hoary arms uplifted be, 
And all the broad leaves over me 


Clapped their little hands with glee, 
With one continual sound.” 


and again : 
“The murmuring pines and the hemlocks 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic.” 


By what paths can the child be led into that magic land 
where they live who see nature with the poet’s eye? . Or, in 
plainer question, how can the child be so educated as to 
connect literature—the best work of man—vwith nature, one 
of God’s greatest gifts to man? 

The child, untouched by evil influences, is a naturalist 
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and a poet. His open-hearted, free, and joyful response to 
any leading in the observation of nature proves the former ; 
and his shining eyes and rapt attention to all poetry and 
song which he can understand indicates the poetic spirit. 
Children’s literature is rich in simple beauty. All that is 
needful is that teacher and parents should unite in putting 
the child in possession of his legacy before sensationalism 
has dulled his perceptions, or imitation of evil lessened his 
keen sense of the beautiful. To the child whose daily life 
has been made richer by nature study, Arbor Day comes, 
not like the special days of yearly visitation, but rather like 
the birthdays of dear friends and playmates, loved the whole 
year through. 

Let us suppose a problem and work out its solution. 
Given a school-house at the edge of a forest, a score of chil- 
dren or more, and a teacher who is an enthusiastic lover of 
nature. Then let the years go by with these conditions un- 
changed. In connection with the nature study of the year 
what will these children know of the trees? 

The little ones learn their tree friends by name. They 
make their playhouses and find their playthings under the 
overhanging branches. 

The joy of the tree year opens with the pussy willows 
which appeal with rare attraction to child life. If there 
should yet live one teacher who has not fallen in love with 
these daintiest and most alive of tree blossoms, let her lay 
a cluster of the pinkish-gray beauties on her desk and spend 
an evening with pussy willow poems and songs. A full con- 
version is warranted. 

After the pussies have been patted and petted and sung 
about — after the sun has left a touch of gold upon them 
and catkins have begun to grow, the children watch for the 
dainty hiding green tree blossoms, the showy bloom of dog- 
wood and tulip and the 


“ Blossoms of the cherry, 
Blossoms of the peach, 
Blossoms of the apple, 
Filling each by each.” 


While they wait, great jars of buds from forest and fruit 
trees are gathered to hurry the spring opening. They sing 
“ When the sap begins to flow,” and “ See the trees all ina 
row.’ They draw and paint the spring buds. Even the 
tiny new scholar carries home a paper on which is artisti- 
cally placed a twig illustrating the one sentence, “ New 
leaves are in the buds,” in a hand which the child proudly 
calls his ‘‘ bestest writing.” 

These bits of ‘ bestest” writing with their irregular lines 
and long-legged loops! Does the teacher realize how often 
they ornament the bare walls of cottages, and how they 
are sometimes laid away with tears after the little hands are 
gone to gather the leaves of the trees which grow by the 
eternal river? 

But writing is not the only means by which the children 
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seek to express their knowledge. Observation is quickened 
by efforts to picture the trees. The cutting of winter trees 
with their bare branches ( Fig. 1) gives place to attempts 
to represent the tree in leaf. Standing by door or window, 
the little ones cut from paper with scissors the form of 
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Dogwood blossoms in spring 


familiar trees, while the older pupils picture the same masses 
of foliage with a pencil, or with a toothpick and ink. (Fig. 
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Literature becomes such a part of the children’s daily life 
that it is no uncommon occurrence to see a rollicking urchin 
of seven or eight years bow to a birch tree, hold out his 
hand and quote: 


“* Give me of thy bark, O birch tree, 
Of thy yellow bark, O birch tree!” 


or to see a ring of little girls circling about an oak tree, 
while they recite : 


“A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who hath ruled in the green wood long! 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong!” 


The tree stories are not neglected. Near the school- 
house is a tiny tree, which the children have named the 
“Contented Pine Tree.”” This name was suggested by the 
story of the “ Discontented Pine Tree,” which wished for 
gold leaves and glass leaves, only to find out that its own 
needles were best. Not far away are an old oak tree and a 
linden tree named for Baucis and Philemon. In the school 
yard is an apple tree planted in memory of Appleseed John 


and greeted each Arbor Day with Bryant’s song, “What ° 


plant we in this apple tree?’’ They know Hans Andersen’s 
“ Last Dream of the Old Oak,” and the hopes and disap- 
pointments of Andersen’s fir tree are retold with each 
recurring Christmas. But best of all do they love Stockton’s 
tale of “Old Pipes and the Dryads.” 

Their construction work is made of birch bark and their 
baskets woven of leaves. They know just how Hiawatha 
made his canoe, and models, not to be scorned, often float 
on the little brook near by. In the summer they ornament 
their booklet covers with oak leaves and acorn borders, and 
at holiday time they make famous book covers with conven- 
tionalized holly patterns (Fig. 3). 

The primary pupils dramatize the sunshine and the danc- 
ing green leaves of the spring time ; the fall winds and the 





falling leaves of autumn. ‘The history -lass impersonate 
Washington under the Washington elm, Grant ai the Appo- 
mattox apple tree, and hide again the Charter in the hollow 
of the modern oak tree. ° 

Whether the foregoing is fact or fancy, or like the charac- 
ter of Laurie in “ Littke Women,” a combination of pictures 
from real life, let those teachers determine who are so fortu- 
nate as to teach near the forest. 

But what of Arbor Day and how shall it be kept? The 
one day especially set apart for the planting of trees will be 
appreciated just in proportion as the children have learned 
to value and to love the trees. As for special exercises suitable 
to the day, what can be better than the songs and recita- 
tions in the Arbor Day numbers of Primary EDUCATION? 
But if these papers cannot be obtained, there is the Zeacher’s 
Helper ,* published in a city where Nature Study is ideally 
presented, and the Plan Book whose familiar cover is 
seldom absent from any teachers’ convention. Add to these 
a search through the standard poets, and many are the 
treasures which are sure to be found by the way, For the 
rich heritage of literature, with its parables of beauty and 
of truth, has come to many a teacher through the keeping 
of special days. 


* School Education Company, Minneapolis 


What I Hear in April 


Would you like to know what I hear, dear heart, 
When the snow is melted away, 

And I lay my ear to the soft warm ground 
On a sunny April day? 


I hear the rootlets running along, 
Bringing little garments rare 

To clothe the flowers that have hurried up 
To breathe the sweet spring air. 


One carries a hood for the Violet dear, 
Lest the air should give her chills; 
And one a hat for the Dandelion, 
All trimmed with golden quills. 


Another brings a bunch of caps 
Of pink, and blue, and white; 
And under each little Hyacinth chin 
They’re fastened snug and tight. 


And I hear a rustle like dainty silks 
As the tiny waists are made, 

That over the forms of the Tulips fair 
And the Crocus are tenderly laid. 


And then I hear them scamper away 
To the hills where the brooklets run, 
And, filling their buckets, they hasten back 
With a drink for every one. 
—Ellen Knight Bradford 
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Beginning Geography IV 
Caro_yn D. Woop Normal and Training School New Bedford Mass. 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved) 

Note.—In our work last month we noticed first the variations in the 
slope of the land, their effect on streams, and how to use the moulding 
sand as a means of illustrating the stories read from Nature. The next 
step was the discovery of the difference in the size of streams, the reason 
for their increase in size, and how to picture those stories with crayon and 
sand. Following the streams in their course led to the first of a series of 
observations regarding the work of water in the soil. Before we can 
profitably continue this line of observations it is necessary to consider an- 
other of the great agents Nature emplvys in her work in close connection 
with water. For this reason it is our purpose this month to lead the 
children to notice the wind until they discover that it is something they 
can feel but cannot see; to study the weather vane and learn that it 
shows the direction of the wind; to discover that winds are named from 
the direction from which they blow; to watch the clouds, pools of water, 
moist earth, wi: d-mills, sail-boats, blossoms and early dry fruits for the 
purpose of learning something of the helpful work done by the winds; to 
watch the wind during storms to discover the damage it sometimes does 
to trees, houses, boats, etc. In this way we may lead the children to an 
appreciative understanding of this second great force through a knowl- 
edge of its power and the diversity of work given to it to do by Mother 
Nature.—C,. D, W. 


Wind 


“ The wind has a language, I wish I could learn! 
Sometimes ‘tis southing, and sometimes ’tis stern, 
Sometimes it comes like a low sweet song, 

And all things grow calm, as the sound floats along; 
And the forest is lulled by the dreamy strain, 

And slumber sinks down on the wandering main; 

And its crystal arms are folded in rest, 

And the tall ship sleeps on its heaving breast.”—andon 


How Wind Feels and Sounds 


” WE’VE had such fun coming to school; my hat 
blew off and rolled away down the street before I 


could stop it.” ‘The wind blew me up against the 

fence when I tried to come around the corner,” 
were some of the exciting stories told as the children came 
into school one windy morning. Rosy cheeks and tangled 
curls told me the rest, and I realized that my opportunity for 
interesting the little people in the wind had come. 

When we were ready for work I asked them to tell me 
about their frolic with the wind. After being surprised by 
their marvelous stories, I asked them to show me what it 
was that had done the mischief. To look out the window 
and find the wind. This they discovered they could not do. 
Could they feel it? How? ‘This led to descriptions of 
different ways in which the wind made itself felt. Could 
they hear the wind? Immediately a great silence fell upon 
the room while we waited to see if we could hear it. One 
or two of the windows rattled in their casings, branches of a 
neighboring tree creaked as they were swayed by the wind, 
while the general noise and confusion made by the noisy 
fellow became audible to all. 

Here certainly was something strange, something we could 
hear and feel but could not see. I had copied on the black- 
board Stevenson’s poem “The Wind,” it was such a 
beautiful expression of our many questions that we all enjoyed 
reading it. | 

‘* | saw you toss the kites on high, 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 


O wind, a blowirg all day long; 
O wind, that sings so Joud a song. 


‘I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
1 felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all. 


“+O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me?” 


Wind Guides 


When we were tired of listening to the wind I sent one 
little girl to the window to see if she could find -any other 
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means of teiling whether the wind was blowing. She dis- 
covered that the trees were ready to answer her question. 
Then I asked all the children to watch, as they went 
home, for different ways of finding an answer to the same 
question. Many of them noticed the trees and described 
how the wind rocked them back and forth, while it tossed 
and swayed the little branches as though they were dancing 
to the tune of some wild melody. Others saw how the dust 
was lifted up and whirled about by the wind. The flag on 
the school-house also attracted their attention as it floated in 
the breeze. One little fellow told us of a wooden sailor 
boy holding a pair of oars in his hands, who turned about as 
the wind blew. This reminded another boy that he had 
seen a barn on which was a large wooden rooster that the 
wind turned. These stories interested us so much that we 
decided to look at the houses and barns to see if we could 
discover anything like the sailor boy or rooster. Our efforts 
were rewarded by the discovery of an arrow, a ship, a fish, a 
feather, and several strange figures fastened to the roofs of 
buildings where they could swing in the wind. They also 
discovered the figure on the school-house that they had never 
before noticed. 
The Weather Vane 


Of what use were all these figures? This was a problem 
for us to solve. We walked down the street that noon for 
the purpose of discovering which way the wind blew. When 
we came to the corner we walked a little way down each 
street, then decided that since the wind blew harder when 
we walked west it must be because we were facing it, or that 
the wind blew from the west. Looking at certain figures we 
could see, we found that they pointed toward the west. The 
same experiment was tried by different children on their way 
back to school with the same result. We repeated our ob- 
servation for several days and found, each time, that the 
figure was pointing in the direction from which the wind 
blew. This led them to infer that the figures were used to 
show which way the wind blew. Can you find out something 
more about the weather vane? Yes, there were two cross- 
pieces under the figure and these were marked N. S. E. W. 
What do the letters mean? 


How to Make and Use a Weather Vane 


As there was no weather vane visible from our windows I 
suggested that we make one and fasten it where we could 
study it. We took two smooth sticks about two feet long 
and, by cutting a notch in one, fastened them together for 
the cross pieces like Fig. 1. Then we cut the letters 
N. S. E. W. from stiff cardboard and fastened them to the 
end of the cross pieces like Fig. 2. One of the boys con- 
tributed a large knife that he whittled from a piece of soft 
pine, and this was fastened on a pivot above the cross pieces 
like Fig. 3. Our weather vane was fastened where we could 
see it on the roof of a neighboring house. Each day we 

read the story it told of the 
wind and compared it with the 
story of the previous day. In 
order to hold the interest of 
the class and make each child 
familiar with the vane, we had 
several exercises in cutting pa- 

Fig. 1. per vanes, lettering them, and 
putting them in proper position 
on the desks. While doing this 
work we learned this little 
poem :— 


“Said wind to the bright little weather 
vane, 
Fig. 2. * Find cast, dear, the east, dear, 
"Tis where the sun comes up again; 
The east, dear, the east, dear. 


‘* Now turn to the west where the sun 
goes down, 
The west, dear, the west, dear, 
See all the little clouds wear a shining 
crown, 
In the west, dear, in the west, dear.” 
Fig. 3. — Nature in Verse 
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Uses of Myths and Legends 


Realizing how truly myths and legends appeal to the 
imagination of children, and desiring to interest them in the 
work of the wind I told them the Greek myth of £olus, 
the King of the Winds, and his four sons, Boreas, Zephyrus, 
Notus and Eurus, as a means of leading them to think of the 
gift each wind possesses and has power to distribute. ‘The 
Bag of Wind,” a scquel of this myth, was also related for 
the purpose of further illustrating the same point. Ruskin 
relates these myths in his “ Queen of the Air,” and both are 
prettily told by Mrs. Wilson in her Nature Reader. The 
children enjoyed the Indian legend of the wind as told by 
Longfellow in his story of ‘The Four Winds in Hiawatha.” 
“Round the Year in Myth and Song,” by Miss Holbrook 
contains this same legend, as well as a good description of 
“The Wind Tower.” 


Work of the Wind 


Having interested the children in AZolus and his sons we 
were ready to make discoveries concerning the work done 
by the wind. One Monday morning I called the children’s 
attention to a clothes-line full of wet clothes. Why were 
they hung out-of-doors? Was anything at work among them? 
How could they tell? What was the wind doing for them? 
How? 

We next turned out attention to the fleecy clouds that 
were in the sky, watching to see which way they were sailing. 
They were journeying toward the east. Looking at the 
weather vane we found that there was a west wind blowing. 
Why were the clouds going east? The next day we 
noticed heavy black clouds in the north-east. Which way 
were they going? ‘Then, looking at the weather vane, we 
compared the direction from which the wind was biowing 














Fig. 4. Fig. s. 


with the direction in which the clouds were going. Follow- 
ing up this line of observation for several days we inferred 
that since the clouds moved in the direction the wind was 
blowing it must be that it was the wind that drove them 
across the sky. 

I asked the children to try the following simple experi- 
ments athome. (1) Take a shovel and dig up some fresh 
earth, then notice how it looked when first dug and how it 
changed when exposed to the wind. (2) To water a por- 
tion of ground thoroughly and observe what happened. In 
this simple way we learned what the wind is constantly doing 
for moist carth. One morning the children found pools of 
water on the walks and in the street. These remained for 
several days, for there chanced to be no wind to aid the 
evaporation of water, and we watched them with interest ex- 
pecting to read some new truth. Finally some one noticed 
that the knife on the weather vane was turning rapidly from 
side to side, so we knew the wind was rising, and we went to 
look at the pools in the street. We examined them from 
time to time and found they were drying up, so we inferred 
that this too was the work of the wind. 

Finding the early fruits forming on the trees I brought 
some into school to show to the children, telling them what 
they were and asking them to find some. This called their 
attention to the tall trees on which the fruit hung. Howdid 
they come down? Who helped them fly? Find something 
else that the wind carries. The little people made quite a 
collection of maple keys and elm keys ; and the first feathery 
topped dandelion that appeared was brought in to show how 
the wind worked for the seeds, and the alder catkins, with 
their weight of golden pollen, were used to show the work of 
the wind for the flowers. - 
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Knowing that every child enjoys learning how to make 
little paper wind mills I gave an exercise in free hand cut- 
ting as a preparation for our talk on wind mills. Taking 
pieces of paper about six inches square we folded them 
diagonally twice, and cut along these lines nearly to the cen- 
tre like Fig. 4, then folded them like Fig. 5. Fastening 
these wind mils to the tops of lead pencils, we played that 
our breath was the wind, and learned how it caught the arms 
of the fan and made it whirl around. This exercise, together 
with the fun enjoyed when allowed to take them out-of-doors, 
explained to us the secret of the working of real wind mills 
and helped the children to think how the great fan was 
turned by the wind and how this made the big wheel work. 
Pictures of sailing vessels helped the little ones recall the rea) 
boats they had seen, and to think how the wind carried them 
across the wide ocean. All these were stories of the helpful 
work done by the wind ; there were yet other stories for them 
to discover of the mischievous work of AZolus. A rainstorm 
accompanied by a high wind was what was needed; fortu- 
nately such a storm occurred one day while we were in 
school, so we put aside on work to watch the wind and 
rain. What is the wind doing? They told me it was 
blowing the little drops out of their path, so that instead of 
falling straight down, they went some one way and some 
another. Look at the weather vane and tell me why. 
They found the wind was shifting and that this was the 
reason why the rain was driven in different directions. 
Then we talked about the difficulties of walking home in 
such a storm, comparing it with other storms when there 
was no wind, until we were satisfied that it was the wind 
that made the storm dangerous. Watching the trees we 
saw the mischief the wind was doing by breaking off the 
little branches. Some one remembered .a storm when 
several large trees were blown down. Others recalled the 
great snow storm in January when the wind piled the snow 
in deep drifts. Once more resorting to pictures we learned 
that the same force that carried our ships across the ocean 
could become so dangerous as to destroy them. 

These little talks about the wind filled us with a feeling 
of loving awe for a power whose gentle touch could thrill 
with joy the sleeping crocus buds, and whose mighty blast 
had strength to shatter the proud monarchs of the forest. 


Trips to Paris 


A teacher kindly sends the following information in 
response to request concerning trips to the Paris Exposition. 
Her letter, bore date of Jan. 29. 


In regard to excursions to Europe next summer, I know of none for’ 
teachers especially, but the United Society of Christian Endeavor has 
planned trips for members and friends of their society, very reasonable 
in price. For instance: Tour No. 4— Round trip, steamship berth, six 
days in London, one day in Antwerp, two days in Brussels, and five days 
in Paris; all expenses, $175.00. There are seven tours in all, from 
$85.00 to $475.00. They are arrange: to include the Christian Endeavor 
Convention in London, July 14-18. The last tour is due in New York 
Sept. 5, so all would accommodate teachers as to time. Tht best state- 
rooms have already been taken, so there is no time for delay. An 
itinerary will be mailed for ten cents, by the manager, H. N. Lathrop, 
600 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. The Penn. State C. E. Union also 
has planned five tours. 
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Umbrella Day 


It was Umbrella Day in Rainy Town, 

The crowd went hurrying up and down, 

With umbrellas white, and black, and brown, 
And faded and old and gray ; 

There were sounds of voices and hurrying feet, 

And so many people along the street 

That the birds sang out: ‘‘ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, this is Umbrella Day!” : 


At last there were two umbrellas met, 
It was plain to see that they both were wet; 
But one was <dlainty and black as jet, 

And the other was faded and brown; 
And a sweet little girl with a smiling face 
The old brown parasol held in place, 

While the new one covered a dress of lace, 

But a face that was wearing a frown. 


The old umbrella forg«t its shade, 
And the useful years that caused it to fade, 
When it looked at the frown on the little maid, 
With the parasol black as jet; 
And it said: ‘*’Tis better to walk the street 
With old worn clothes and a smile that’s sweet ;’ 
And the little birds sang: ‘‘ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, the weather is very wet.” 
— Florence .Josephine Boyce 


Shadows 


Have you ever seen your own shadow? What makes 
your shadow? Which way does it point in the morning? 
Which way at noon? At night? 

We will watch for our shadows during the week and see 
what we can find out about them. Is your shadow longer in 
winter or summer? 

The direction of shadows may be shown by holding 
objects vertically in the sunlight. Notice that the shadows 
fall in opposite direction from the light. Notice the direc- 
tion they fall in the morning — at night. 

At noon shadows fall to the north. Facing sun at noon 
one looks towards the south. 

Observe shadows in morning; afternoon, at sunset. 
Observe length of shadows. 
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Drive stakes in the yard to indicate the distances the 
shadows travel during the weeks and months. When do 
they lengthen? shorten? 

Shadows are long in the early morning, because the sun is 
low ; they point westward, because the sun is in the east; 
thew grow shorter until noon when they begin to lengthen, 
being longest again at sunset and pointing toward the east, 
because the sun is in the west. 

—Flan Book 


A New Method 


One day a little girl was seated in a chair on the platform, and 
her classmates were given the order to sketch her as they saw 
her. 

The results varied. Some of the drawings looked like a 
human being in a state of repose, others like wooden dolls. But 
one little girl had drawn the chair and a tiny figure standing in 
front of it. 

‘* Mary,” said the discouraged teacher, ‘‘ didn’t I say, ‘ Draw 
Amelia as you see her?’” 

‘* Yes’m.” 

‘¢ Well, is she standing in front of the chair?” 

‘**Nu’m. She’s sitting in it.” 

‘¢ Then why didn’t yon draw her sitting?” 

Tears came into the child's eves She was misunderstood. 

‘* But [ hadn’t got to it,” she said. ‘‘I was just going to bend 
her down when you rang the bell.” 


A Surprise 


A teacher who was kept in her position because she was 
already in, had continual trouble with her pupils, her prin- 
cipal, and such parents of her pupils as she ran across, so 
that her only comfort was to rock after she got home and 
sing “ There is sweet rest in heaven.”’ But when she died 
and landed on the other side she was disappointed. The 
angels she met all seemed to be looking out for number one, 
and before noon she had three wordy quarrels with strangers. 
So when she found a former fellow-teacher, she exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, Jule, I can’t see that heaven is any more peaceful 
than our old eighth-ward school used to be.” Hush,” 
said Julia, putting her finger to her lips, “ this isn’t heaven.” 

— School Bulletin Fables 
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Colored Crayons in the School- 
Room IV 


OLIVE M. LONG 


(All rights reserved) 


RBOR DAY comes in April, so for our blackboard 
A drawing, a little sketch of trees will be most appro- 
priate. 

After you have sketched the scene, lightly upon 
the board, make the sky a light blue, with low white clouds 
near the horizon. Let the lower edges of these clouds be 
hidden behind the distant foliage, (which is put in later,) 
and do not define the upper edges distinctly, but let them 
fade away unevenly into the blue sky. 

Next, put in the little path running down through the 
center of the scene. ‘This is supposed to be the red clayey 
soil which has a good deal of color when the sun strikes it, 
so make it a light brown with a decidedly pink tone to it. 
Make it /ight— quite as light as the grass. Wood paths 
have indefinite and uneven edges, so let the color be 
carried brokenly into the grass at the sides here and there. 

Since this color represents the soil, there may be touches 
of it scattered over the ground to show indistinctly through 
the grass, which may now be made with a warm light green, 
—using green, a little white and yellow, and perhaps a 
touch of red. These are, as usual, blended together with the 
side of the chalk, but here and there, especially where the 
grass and soil meet and blend into each other, a few grass- 
blades put in with the point of the chalk, will suggest the 
character of the grass. 

Next, put in the distant trees and bushes which show 
against the sky. They are green, as light in tone as the 
grass, but very much bluer in color, and a little grayer. 
Make them a little darker (using the same colors) near the 
ground. The tree-trunks are a grayish brown (brown 
modified with blue) and as it is a sunny day, there will be a 
shadow on the right side of each trunk, and uneven patches 
of light and shadow on the rest of the trunk, as the sun- 
light happens to strike them through the surrounding foli- 
age. Suggest the roughness of the bark by putting on these 
shadows, (brown and blue again, but both darker than 
before,) with rough broken lines, and make the shadows on 
the nearest trees darker than on those farther away. 

The masses of foliage in the trees may be very much the 
same color as the grass, but with a few touches of a lighter 
yellower green on the upper parts, where the sunlight strikes 
the young leaves sharply, and a darker green on the lower 
edges of these masses, where they are in shadow. 

Use this same darker green for the shadows cast on the 
grass by the trees. Where the shadow crosses the path, use 
a purplish gray, and notice that the slope of the land and 
the lower level of the path are shown by the direction of the 
shadows. Here again, though the general ‘mass of the 
shadow is put in with the side of the chalk, a few vertical 
strokes with the point, here and there, will give it emphasis, 
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and should be made darker and more definite near the 
trunk, where the shadow begins. 


them. 

The spray of pussy-poplars over the corner must be made 
light enough to show against the blackboard which is its 
background. The stem is a warm gray,— that is, gray with 
a Aint of yellow and pink in it—with darker touches on 
the shadow side. The catkins may be first put in with a 
lighter tone of this gray, then represent the soft fuzz with 
delicate touches of pale yellow, on the sunny side, and a 
warm darker gray on the shadow side. If possible, get a 
real poplar twig, and study the color and construction of 
the catkins, as it is difficult to represent them here in such 
a small sketch. 

The bud-scales are a warm reddish brown, with a bright 
spot on one side (almost white) where the glossy surface 
reflects the light. 





A Teacher’s Letter 
Dear Editor: 


After reading the ‘‘ Teachers’ Letters ” in this month’s paper, I 
feel like giving you my own experience in regard to picture 
study. TI believe in it. 

The children in our second grade were delighted with their 
very simple study of ‘‘ Night.” I wish I had time to tell you how 
their teacher presented the lesson. In my own grade, fourth, 
there were excellent results from the study of ‘‘ Aurora.” 

The pictures given by you as a supplement to Primary Epuca- 
TION were mounted and given to the pupils. Every pupil put 
his head on his desk till the pictures had been passed, and I gave 
the sign to rise by asking them to look carefully at something 
upon their desks, , 

There was nothing said by me to suggest the meaning of the 
picture, and though at first I was disappointed by their comments, 
it was but fora moment. We had been studying myths, a little, 
and they soon recognized (or maybe guessed), Apollo or Cupid. 

I have not seen them more delighted this year than they were 
over this picture. 

One girl, the oldest in the grade, stood up while some one else 
was speaking, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, Miss Coffin! the clouds are 
pink and blue.” 

The language lesson was given up to a sketch of Guido Ren:s 
life, and the children could hardly wait until Saturday to securea 
Perry picture of the ‘‘ Aurora.” I tried not to do too much, but 
I was surprised to see their interest in the picture. 

The study of a*‘ good picture like that of a beautiful poem” 
must not be overdone. But lam sure that my pupils will love 
this picture much more because of their simple attempt to study 
it, much more indeed than if it had been put upon the school 
wall without the study. 

Their attempt to ‘‘describe” a picture may be far from 
encouraging; but even the boy who sees only ‘hair in crimps 
with a rag tied around it,” in ‘‘ Night” wiil see more another time. 
Yes, we must be trained to see beauty, whether in the ‘‘ yellow 
primrose,” the beautiful picture, or the grand poem. 

Let us have picture study by all means, and let us not he dis- 
couraged if the ten year old pupil, unused perhaps to anything 
better than cheap advertising pictures, cannot see at a glance the 
full vision of the artist. ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 
ALICE J. CoFFIN 

Melrose Highlands Mass. 


The letters are dark green, with a pale yellow line around 
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For general suggestions, lists of material, etc., see September article. 


MODEL 40 
Bound Book, Ne. 2 


This exercise is best turned to account in mending school 
hooks, such as readers, the covers of which have become 
“ dog-eared’’ or worse. The operations are simple enough 
if taken one by one, in the proper order. Third year chil- 
dren should find no difficulty in them provided they have 
made a reasonable number of the earlier models. 

The materials are (1) two pieces of binder’s board No. 
70, if a stiff cover is desired. If the covers are to be 
flexible, substitute “‘ heavy wrapping,” or even heavy manila. 
(2) About two feet of cheese cloth, four inches wide. (3) 
Enough leatherette or else gingham or calico to cover the 
boards and lap over. (4) Plain paper, white or manila, 
equal to four book pages, in its area. 

Cut from the binders’ board two rectangles, each as 
broad as the book and 3” greater in length. 

Cut from the cheese cloth a strip as long as one of these 
rectangles and two inches wider than the thickness of the 

















Fig. 78. 


book. Glue the rectangles to this strip, leaving a space 
between them }” wider than “he Jack of the book body. 
See Fig. 78. - 

The book cover, so far completed, is now to be faced 






































Pig. 79. 


with the leatherette, calico, or whatever has been selected 
for the outer finish. Cut the latter one inch longer and 
wider than the work to be faced. This piece is now to be 


(All rights reserved) 








pasted (not glued) over the covers, on the side already 
occupied by the cheese cloth hinge. See Fig. 79. 

The pasting ought to be done on the busy-work table, in 
a corner of the room. A pan of ordinary flour paste is the 
thing. The best paste-brush is the worker’s forefinger. 
Some newspapers, torn into quarter sheets, are convenient 
table covers while this pasting is going on. 

The projecting portions of the cloth are now to be folded 
over to the inner side of the cover and pasted down — or 
glue may be advantageously used for this edge work. See 
Fig. 79. The work will be smoother if the superfluous folds 
in the corners are first clipped away. If the work can be 
pressed it will be the better for it. 

Cut now a piece of cheese cloth a little shorter than the 
book body and 2” wider than the book is thick. Glue this 





securely over the back of the book, as shown in Fig. 80. 
Let the glue dry. 

The book body so prepared, is now to be fastened inside 
the covers. The glue must be applied only to the project- 

















ing flaps of the cheese cloth, leaving the middle portion 
dry. Fig. 81 shows the work of this point. Lay the work 
aside to dry awhile. Tut newspaper between the sticky 
cheese cloth and the book pages, to protect the latter. 

One step remains. Open any bound book and notice 
that the lining of the cover and the fly-leaf are one piece of 
paper. 

Prepare two such sheets, out of plain paper, white or 
manila. Cut them as wide as the length of your book page. 
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Their length must be twice the width of the book page. In 
pasting each sheet in place notice that one half of it must 
be pasted solidly to the inner side of the book cover. The 
paste extends also about one-eighth inch onto the fly-leaf, 
joining it slightly to the first book page. 

If the covers, when drying, show a disposition to curl, 
put them under a weight until dry. 


MODEL 41 
Drop-edged Catchall 


Material, 120 cover. 


Draw Fig. 82, beginning with the outside square. The 
middle square lies 3} within and the inmost square 1” within 
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Fig. 82. 


that. Notice that the five-eighths inch measurement (see 
front lines) fixes the slant of the oblique lines. 

Cut out on all heavy lines. Score all remaining light 
lines. 

We have, on folding, two sets of laps to be glued. Glue 
the lower set in place first. The upper afterward. All laps 


Fig. 83. 


must be underneath. (See finished model, Fig. 83). Clip 
off projecting laps. 


MODEL 42 
Sunflower Catchall 


Material, 120 lb. cover. 

Draw Fig. 84, the outer circle last. Use the same radius 
to step this outer circumference off into sixths as if to draw 
a hexagon. Divide one of these sixths into halves. Begin 
at this point of division and step off sixths again. This cuts 
the circumference into twelve equal parts, 
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Draw a line from the centre of the circle to one of these 
intersections. Draw another at right angles with the first. 
This cuts away one fourth of the circle. 


On the remaining three-fourths of the circle draw the 
little scallops. The centers from which they are drawn are 
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Fig. 84. 
ag circle 3h? 
- Middle circle 2. 
Inner circle /¥" 





obtained by laying the ruler from the centre of the circle to 
the respective division marks on outer circumference. 
Where the ruler crosses second circle each time, place a 
dot. These dots are centers from which to draw the arcs 
forming the scallops. The dotted line will illustrate. 

The teeth may be drawn free hand, extending from the 
middle circle to the inmost circle. 

Before cutting out, add the 4” lap. 

Cut out on all heavy lines. Glue the piece in a conical 
form, as seen in Fig. 85, with the lap outside. 

From similar stock cut a circle 34’’ in diameter. 

This is the base piece. 


Bena the little teeth inward. Apply glue to their under 





sides. Press the conical piece in place on the circle. 
Hold till dry. 

Cut another circle, 3” in diameter. 
inside to serve as a floor covering. 
down a minute or two. 


Glue this on the 
Keep the edges pressed 


MODEL 43 
Oblong Box and Lid 


Material, (1) Heavy wrapping. 
lb. cover paper is excellent). 
harmonizing color, for edging. 

On the heavy wrapping draw Fig. 86. Cut out and fold. 
’ To fasten the corners, cut strips of edging }” wide. Glue 
such a strip inside the corner as shown in Fig. 86a. Then 
bend it sharply down and glue it on the outside of the same 
corner. Treat all four corners this way. 

Cut a strip of facirig paper 2” wide and 13}” long. 
Paste this facing around the sides of the box, folding the 


(2) Facing paper (a 70 
(3) The same weight in a 
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upper edge down the inside of the box, the lower edge onto 
the bottom. 


On heavy wrapping draw Fig. 87. The two triangular 


— 6" 
































Fig. 86. 


inlets may be drawn freehand after locating the middle of 
the line. 

Cut out and fold. Glue corners with strips, as in previ- 
ous case. 





Paste similar strips along the upper edges of this cover 
piece, as seen in Fig. 88. 

Cut now a piece of facing paper 3 ‘ long and 1j” wide. 
Paste it on one of the long sides of the cover so that mar- 
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Fig. 87. 





gins will be left on three sides. On the fourth, or lower 
edge, the pasted piece is folded over and pasted on the 
inside. ° 

Face the other three sides in the same way. Cut a 
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rectangle of facing paper 3?" x 23”. Paste it on the top of 
the cover, leaving a margin on all sides. This completes 
the model. If now a book or other weight be placed upon it 
it will dry smooth. 


A Modern Substitute 


Mary E. FITZGERALD Chicago 


The Day Before 


HE said she wished the good old times when the chil- 
~ dren were given a holiday the day “teacher went 
visiting”’ were back again. Then, one could enjoy 
her day without an undercurrent of worry as to how 

affairs were going on in her room. 

Now, she had to take an hour or more to make outa 
definite program for each lesson and adapt it to the capa- 
bilities of a substitute who, of course, was not familiar with 
the grade work. She must also consider the possibilities for 
disorder contained in every suggestion. She knew the 
children would be restless if they were not allowed to go to 
the board, but how could she advise any board work when 
Max would trip, kick, punch or pinch every boy in the 
class? Max, the most orderly boy in the room when she 
was there, and whose disorder when removed from under 
her influence led the principal to remark despairingly, “ You 
must hypnotize him ; nothing else explains it.” 

But she mus¢ visit ; she felt the need of a new outlook, so 
resigning herself to fate and to the prospect of a day or two 
spent in punishing offenders, she went. 


The Day After 


Well, she said she had never had such an agreeable sur- 
prise in her life. When she asked how the children behaved 
she was told they were /ovely. The substitute did not even 
know Max by name, and after that wonders would never 
cease. She saw on the blackboard, “ Rows very straight. 
Miss Bird much pleased with the beautiful singing. 18 
hundreds in dictation.” The children were bursting with 
news. She was rather shocked, at first, to hear that with 
the exception of dictation and singing there had not been a 
regular lesson. ‘“ Why you must have done something,” she 
said, and then she heard that Miss Bird had told them all 
about her trip to Yellowstone Park ; had written the names 
of the various geysers on the board; had had them follow 
her route on the map, had told them all her experiences in 
California and some way or other had made the whole trip a 
living thing to them. During the entire morning, she, at 
very short intervals, saw a hand go up suddenly and ‘some 
item of travel was given her. She was almost out of 
patience at last, but feeling that where so much interest had 
been born there must be some real good, she told the chil- 
dren that in the afternoon she would allow them to tell her 
everything they had heard, but if anyone disturbed her again 
by giving any information during the morning she would 
take back her promise. 

In the afternoon she assigned “A Western Trip,” asa 
topic for composition, and the alacrity with which the chil- 
dren went at it told her how interesting the topic was. 
Then for an hour they talked on the subject, each pupil in 
the room giving something. Then she received the greatest 
shock of all. The boy who “ always talked so much because 
he had so much to say,” asked her to sing. She must have 
looked as astonished as she felt because the children broke 
into a hearty laugh which would have made a stoic himself 
smile. She declined but was assured she could sing as well 
as Miss Bird and Miss Bird had sung “ Just as the Sun Went 
Down,” and they had all joined in the chorus. 

That gave her another idea and she asked the children to 
sing “‘ Just as the Sun Went Down,” for her, which they did 
with a great deal of enjoyment and feeling, too. They fol- 
lowed it up by many more popular songs. The words of 
some were rather out of place in a school-room but she re- 
solved to find appropriate words for some of the very pretty 
airs, since the children liked them so much, and to break 
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the day’s work by having a verse or two sung. She discov- 
ered two beautiful voices among ‘her girls. One belonged 
to a new girl who had been assigned to the alto and the 
other to one of her little girls whose sweet voice was usually 
submerged by the louder voices of her companions, but 
which came forth marvellously in the sentimental ditties 
which but a small number knew all the way through, but 
which to her, were perfectly familiar. 

The teacher was radiantly telling some of her co-workers 
the interesting and instructive day her children had had, 
when some one said, “ But just think of paying four dollars 
a day for simply entertaining children. Not one bit of real 
work done. I consider that pretty steep.” 

“ My dear,” she answered, “ you know and I know that it 
requires a high order of talent to amuse children for five 
hours. Four dollars a day for teaching is not bad but is 
absurdly cheap for entertaining. She was sensible enough 
to know that she could do very little with the real work of 
the grade and would probably be met at every turn by in- 
formation as to how ‘teacher does.’ She could not hope 
to compete with ‘teacher’ on her own ground, so she 
struck out a line for herself and I must say I consider her a 
real genius. Besides I consider she did some excellent 
work. They have read about Yellowstone Park but when 
they heard of the tourists sitting around the camp fires and 
telling stories and singing and realized that the person who 
was talking to them had formed one of the company it had 
a different meaning. She had them sing the songs the 
campers sung, which was a diversion. She wrote the names 
of the geysers and had them learn them, so that in their 
compositions every one was correctly spelled. She also 
gave me the subject for a reproduction lesson and last and 
not least by any means, she made them perfectly happy for 
a whole day and gave them a great deal to think of. I think 
of proposing that substitutes be examined upon their abllity 
to entertain. e 

“When I remember the times I have had for the last three 
or four years after my visiting day (especially last year when 
a man took the room) ; the list of names submitted for pun- 
ishment; the poor mothers who were obliged to come to 
school to reinstate their rebellious sons; the agony of mind 
I endured wondering if I really had no lasting influence on 
children or if my ‘nice room’ was simply the result of ter- 
rorism, I feel like singing a 7¢ Deum for yesterday.”’ 


“That’s all very well for one day, but what would she do 
for three or four days?” asked the skeptical one. 

“ Well, it is safe to say that anyone with so much tact has 
resources which will last over a day or two; and that the 


work of one day is a basis for a pretty fair estimate of what 
she could do in more.” 


The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside ’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 

All’s well with the world. 

— Robert Browning 


Influence of Arbor Day 


So, trained by Arbor Day, as the children cease to be 
children they will feel the spiritual and refining influence, 
the symbolic beauty of the trees. Like men, they begin 
tenderly and grow larger and larger, in greater strength, 
more deeply rooted, more widely spreading, stretching leafy 
boughs for birds to build in, shading the cattle that chew 
the cud and graze in peace, decking themselves in blossoms 
and ever-changing foliage, and murmuring with rustling 
music by day and night. The thoughtful youth will see a 
noble image of the strong man struggling with obstacles that 
he overcomes, in a great tree wrestling mightily with the 
wintry gales, and extorting a glorious music from the storms 
which it triumphantly defies. 

Arbor day will make the country visibly more beautiful 
every year. Every little community, every school district, 
will contribute to the good work. The school-house will 
gradually become an ornament, as it is already the great 
benefit of the village, and the children will be put in the 
way of living upon more friendly and intelligent terms with 
the bountiful nature which is so friendly to us. 


— George William Curtis 
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Seat Work 


Emma D. RICE Boston 


The child never wearies of showing the little things he 
has made in school. But listen to another little voice that 
says sadly, “‘ We never make anything in our room — we 
just write all the time.” 

After the number, reading, spelling and language, there 
are one or two periods each day, for which the teachers find 
it difficult to prepare occupation that will not include writ- 
ing. This is the time for them to make something. 

One of the first things necessary in order to save time 

and confusion in passing material for the “ making” is to 
see that each child has his own tools. Tell the children 
what you propose doing. 
- Obtain their interest in the subject by first showing them 
how to make something very attractive. Then suggest that 
each child has his own little work-box and in a very short 
time the children will have furnished all that you require. 

To begin with a spool-box will hold necessary tools. In 
this may be placed a pasteboard ruler six inches long. 
This may be obtained at any book store dealing in school 
supplies, or the teacher may teach the class how to make 
them. 

Use a piece of cardboard six inches long and one inch 
wide. With the foot rule as a guide a very accurate ruler 
may be made after a little practice on ordinary paper. This 
will serve as proper occupation in busy work time and the 
children will delight in making them, not only for their own 
boxes, but taking one home for mother, who will now surely 
furnish the blunt scissors which are most important to have. 
A few pins and a needle quilted in a piece of cloth may be 
had for the asking. Later you may show them how to make 
a pin-holder and needle-book. Give them yourself a few 
of those tiny wooden picks to be used in place of a brush 
for pasting. 

Now if each child can buy a tube of cream paste, costing 
five cents, the work-boxes will be complete. If this is not 
possible, one tube will do, squeezing a tiny bit on a small 
piece of paper for each child. 

The children are now ready to spend many happy and 
profitable moments. 


Some Things to Make 


Teach the children to draw and cut circles of different 
sizes. 

Directions: Cut a narrow strip of paper about three 
inches long. Stick a pin near one end. ‘Two inches from 
pin stick point of a sharp pencil through the paper. Now 
fasten the pin in an upright position in center of paper 
from which circle is to be cut. Hold paper firmly with left 
hand, grasp pencil with right and whirl quickly around. 
This makes a circle four inches in diameter. 

The children will readily discover they can make circles 
of any size. They are now quite ready and willing to pass 
ten or fifteen minutes in this practice, cutting each circle a 
quarter of an inch smaller than the other. 


A Color Circle 


Draw lightly on drawing paper a circle one inch in diam- 
eter. Continue making circles outside of this until nine are 
made, having each one-fourth inch larger. The last will be 
three inches in diameter from center of first. 

Now, if at some time you have taught your class, in your 
color lessons, primary and secondary colors, you may readily 
test their knowledge of making the combinations for them- 
selves. 

Let the children use their boxes of water colors. Color 
center circle red, next one yellow. Mix-the two colors for 
third circle, making orange. Color fourth circle blue, fifth 
yellow. Mix these two colors, making green for the sixth 
circle. Use again the red for the seventh circle, blue for 
the eighth. Then mix these two, making purple for the 
ninth circle. 
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About the Junior Naturalist’s 
Club 


Originated in the Bureau of Nature Study at 
Cornell University Ithaca N. Y. 


T= Bureau of Nature Study connected with the agri- 
cultural College at Cornell and sustained by an 
annual appropriation from the state of New York has 

strongly desired to interest the rural schools in a 
closer investigation of the natural world about them. No 
other schools are so richly surrounded by objects for Nature 
Study as these schools. But because of the very pleni- 
tude of this material and because it has not been the fashion 
to use our eyes and ears outside of the school-room, the 
children in farming communities have not been interested in 
the richness of country life and are. almost as indifferent as 
our city children who see only the prison walls of solid 
streets. For this reason in a large degree farming itself has 
grown unpopular with the farmer’s boys, and they have 
dreamed only of escape to the larger towns and crowded 
cities. How shall they become aware of their wealth of 
opportunity to find out Nature’s way of doing things and 
how shall a taste for the pursuit of farming be fostered? 
This is one great problem which the broad, intelligent men 
and women of the Nature Study Bureau at Cornell are trying 
to solve. 

The formation of the Junior Naturalist’s Club is one of the 
factors employed in the solution of this question. It is uni- 
versally recognized that that which we desire the men and 
women of the future to become must first be impressed upon 
the children ; hence the “ Naturalist’s Club ” idea, to set the 
children to work for themselves, in a way dear to all chil- 
dren’s hearts,— v7z., in a “truly” club just like grown-ups. 
Leaflets as kindly and chatty in tone asif addressed to one’s 
own children were first sent out suggesting the organization 
of Junior Naturalist’s Clubs among school boys and girls. 
There were to be officers chosen by themselves, a mystic 
badge to be worked for and all the fascinations that cling 
about club life. And there were dues to be paid, too ;— 
but how? ‘Therein lies the pith of the whole plan. These 
dues were not to be paid in money, but in something far 
more precious ;—in written returns to the Bureau, of 
the individual work accomplished by each club member. 
Of course the idea caught fire at once. Why shouldn't it? 
To earn one’s way by work and by “ returns” to a place on 
the mailing list of the publications sent out by the Bureau 
to Junior Naturalists was no small inducement to American 
children sighing for their individuality to be recognized. 

Now where and how were these records of personal inves- 
tigation to be written? In the school-room in the hour 
devoted to language work and composition, or whenever or 
however the teacher might think best. And this suggestion 
brings the /eacher into the club movement ; for what teacher 
would not respond to the efforts of her children to study for 
themselves? The Nature Study Bureau recognizes perfectly 
how much the success of this movement depends upon the 
spirit of the teachers, and acknowledges with gratitude the 
constant evidences of their codperation in the work. 

There is much more to be said in detail about the practical 
workings of this enterprise and of the subjects of the chil- 
dren’s leaflets sent out for guidance and inspiration; but 
limited space denies it here. Write to the Bureau, teachers, 
and find out all these things you wish to know, and then 
if your fingers do not tingle to help these children, I do 
not know you. 

A few of the children’s letters are given here. From 
piled up stacks of them I have selected a few almost at ran- 
dom. Many of these letters bear artistic touches of orna- 
mental drawings, but to the earnest, discriminating Bureau 
people the value of these records consists in the evidences 
of thought-work and indications of what each child has 
accomplished. Some of the Club names chosen by the 
children are suggestive : Zhe Seekers, Wide Awake, Hiawatha, 
Audubon, Seasons, Ramblers, Red Jacket, Sunnyside, Round. 
about, etc. 
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There are about nine hundred of these clubs already 
formed with an approximate membership of twenty-two thou- 
sand. As many as five hundred letters a day are often 
received at the Bureau. 

Epitor OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, 
Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1899. 


Mr. JoHn SPENCER, Dep. Chief Bureau of Nature Study. 
Dear Uncle John : — 


I am getting along with our club and [am getting so I like it 
very much. We are learni.g how the seeds travel. The milk- 
weed is carried by the wind the dogbane is carried by the wind 
also. The sedges are fo nd in the water the way the seeds are 
carried of the sedges are that when wild duck or some bird flies 
to the pond and the seeds catch on their wings or feet and are 
carried hy them to another pond when they go into the pond the 
seeds drop off and thev drop into water and grow up into the 
water. Some plants shoot their seeds such as the violets, peas, 
some kinds of Beans & Bals»ms. The birds carry the seeds of 
the wild cherry polkberry barberry sumach and then the birds 
drop them. That is how the seeds travel. 

Yours truly, 
KATHLEEN LANDRIGAN 


CoLumMBus, C. 
Dear Uncle 


I am in the club at Ninth ave school, and we have ritten on the 
Apple twig I got a twig and found it had lived many years in 
the shade. lit had six buds whitch had started to go back into 
the stem, two spurs and four nice buds _ I lifted up the overcoat 
of one and found the little lungs. I did not know the study was 
so nice till I studied the apple twig. Our club meets once in two 
weeks and next meeting one of the pole have to write on the 
butter-fly and we have to correct or tell anything we know about 
it. And I would like some suggestions you could give me. 

RaLeH JANEWAY. 


Evora, New York, Jan. 5, 1900. 
Dear Uncle John : — 


I thought I would write my letter to you and tell you about my 
Pines, snow flakes and my frost pictures. The snow flakes comes 
down some off them the shapes of stars and the snowflakes are 
4 and 6 cornered. Now fF will tell you about the frost pictures. 
The frost pictures on our windows were quite pretty. One 
looked like the picture of a river and right above it, it looked like 
land, and on the other side it looked like woods. I have seen a 
great many pictures that pleased me very much. Now I will tell 
you about Pines.. The Pitch pine, its leaves are in clusters of 
three; its leaves are stiff; its cones are two or three inches long 
and its bark is rough The White Pine its leaves are in clusters 
of five: it is soft and slender; its cones are five or six inches 
long; it is slightly curved and its bark is smooth. The Norway 
Spruce leaves born singly about one inch long; it is a dark green 
color; its cones are about 6 inches long; it is made up of thin 
scales borne on end of branch. 

From your niece, 
PEARL OSBORN 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Jan. 8, 1900. 
Dear Uncle John ; — 


I have noticed but three kind of pines, the White pine, the 
Austrian, and the Scotch pine. The White pine and the Austrian 
pine are very different. The White pine has short and soft 
needles, while the Austrian pine has longer needles, and they are 
altogether larger and stiffer. All pine trees shed their needies 
every two years and sometimes every three years. This is caused 
by the action of the wind and rain rotting the needles and caus- 
ing them to full off. 

Then new ones growin. Every whorl denotes a years growth. 
I have found out the White pine does not grow as high as some 
of the other pines. Most all pines bear cones. The cones grow 
at the tip or at the sides of the branches. The White pine is of 
a blueish green color. There is another pine that is called the 
Pitch Pine This pine does not grow in this part of the country, 
but grows in North and South Carolina. It is used for lumber. 
If vou will observe closely a piece of Austrian pine you will find 
that the needles are of a different shape. One side of the needles 
are flat while the other side is rounded, The Austrian pine has 
only two needles growing from each shoot. The Pitch pine has 
three needles and the White pine has five needles growing from 
each shoot. If you look at the tip of a branch of White pine 
you will find that the needles are more numerous. The Norway 
Spruce first grew in Norway whereas it gets its name as the 
Norway Spruce. Tne needles of the Norway Spruce are short, 
perhaps not more than one-half of an inch long. The needls of 
this tree aremany. I think those who joined the Junior Natural- 
ist Chab will find it a very interesting thing. When we went out 
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to study the different kinds of pines we had a very nice time and 
enjoyed our trip. We also enjoy reading the leaflets. 
Your Faithful Junior Naturalist, 
MINNIE ING 7AHAM 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. L., 


Jan. 6th, 1900. 
Dear Uncle John :— 


I take great pleasure in learning of the lesson leaf which you 
have sent me. 

I think I will tell you first as well as I know a little about the 
wind. The wind, as far as I know, has a great weight. It must 
have when it has the power to blow so many large buildings. 

The frost has a very great power when it will pry large rocks 
apart and raixe them away from others. : 

In the lesson leaf you sent me you asked me to tell you about 
Jack Frost on the window-panes. I got up one morning and I 
noticed on the window-panes some very nice ske'ches of pictures. 
One [ noticed very much was a sketch of a ship at sea which 
looked very natural. 

Water when frozen expands. If you pnt water into a hollow 
iron ball with a hole in it and drive a plug into it very tight and 
= it out to freeze the plug will either fly out or the ball will 

urst. 

The particular lesson you asked for was on the pine. 

I have examined two kinds of pine —the white pine and the 
red pine. The white pine has soft, slender leaves. It has five 
leaves in each place. The red pine, has stiff, hard leaves. It 
has two leaves in each place, and its leaves are flat. 

We have other ever-greens in our province such as, white 


cedar, white spruce, black spruce, hemlock, larch, common, 


juniper, balsam fir and yew tree. 

In the lesson leaf you sent me there was a picture of a pine 
which you asked me to tell yon the name of it. I think it is the 
Pitch pine but it is not to be found in our province. 

I think this abont all I have to write to you now except one 
thing in the last letter I wrote to you I asked you to tell me when 
you wrote to us again to tell me what caused the rings around 
the bark on the apple tree. I would like to know if it is not too 
much trouble to you. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES STEWART. 


ALBANY, N, Y., Jan. 12, 1900. 
Dear Uncle, 


I have learned that there are three different kinds of pine- 
trees, the white, red, and pitch-pines. 

Of all the Americian trees the white-pine is the tallest and 
finest of the three trees, because it has the most number of 
needles. It has a remarkably smooth bark. There are five 
leaves or needles, which grow in single groups; this continues 
all the way up the branch. 

The pitch has a rough bark. It has three needles in a single 
group. Lumber is made of its wood, of which fancy floors are 
made. It will grow in sandy soil where nothing else will grow. 

The red-pine has leaves, which are made of two in a group. 
On one side of the red-pine, the leaves are flat, and on the other 
round. 

We know the pine sheds its leaves, because we see on the 
stem places where they have fallen. They do not shed their 
leaves every season, but about every three or four years. They 
drop off the oldest part of the branch. We tell the age of the 
branch by the number of whorls on it, and we tell the age of the 
tree by the branches being arranged in circles. 

The pine-trees are cone shape because it is always trying to 
reach up towards the sun and seeking light. It is that which 
gives it its shape. The pine-tree gives us turpentine, tar, rosin, 
and pitch. 

The leaves of the spruce-tree grows all around the branch 
which gives it a bright green color. Its wood is valuable. 

From the bark of the spruce we obtain gum, which is very 
healthy to chew, and also good for medicinal purposes. 

The bark of the balsam appears to be flat and silvery. It is 
mostly used for Christmas-trees. The leaves seem not to be as 
fine as the spruce, the odor is very sweet, and is used for pillows, 
which scent the room, generally on damp days. Its wood isn’t 
of any use. 

The Hemlock’s bark is used in tanning leather. 

The cone of the balsam and spruce grows from the end of the 
branch, while the cone of all pines grow from the stalk. The 
cone is made of scales, laping one over the other, which makes 
it look very pretty. It falls apart when it has become dry it 
then opens and the seeds fall out. 

I think I have told you all I know about the pine, and the 
spruce, and balsam, which I am interested in. 

Your loving niece, 
LauRA Van CourRT 


Most of these letters contained illustrations of their sub- 
jects. Seeds were enclosed and bits of evergreen were 
fastened tastefully to the corner of the sheet with narrow 
ribbon, showing they had actually worked from the object. 
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April 
“ There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills.” 


The tints are deepening everywhere. “The flash of 
wings’ meets us oftener. Have you seen a bluebird or a 
robin yet? Have you heard the brook-ripple over the 
‘stony ways’’? Is it quite too early and chill for violets? 
Are you waiting daily for the hepatica? Are you watching 
with the open eye and the attuned ear for each new sign of 
the opening spring? You cannot do this if your heart is 
heavy with worries and your spirits downcast. Nature has a 
way of having the whole of us or nothing. She’s a sovereign, 
gracious and patient, but a sovereign for all that, and she 
gives no spring revelations to half-hearted disciples. 
lt seems that we might almost gauge our true soul-growth 
each spring by the warmth of welcome and the heart hunger 
we have for it. Helen Hunt Jacksor says of age and 
spring : ; 
** As long as we stay 
We find in it greater splendor.” 


Not unless we live up to the Spring’s message ; not unless 
we see the meaning and God-revelation clearer and clearer 
in each successive springtime. No heart that has been cold, 
selfish, unhelpful to others, or completely absorbed in 
material things since the leaves faded is ready for the tender 
budding of the new leaf-time. To be in touch with 
spring is to be in touch with the best things life holds. 


Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Morning” 


We gave you Thorwaldsen’s “ Night ”’ last fall as symboli- 
cal of sleeping plant-life. .We give you his “ Morning ’”’ in 
this number as emblematical of awaking vegetation. 


Arbor Day Invitations 


Do not forget that Hough’s wood-cards are beautiful, ap- 
propriate, and inexpensive for invitations for Arbor Day. 
Let the children write their own invitations upon the cards. 
Address Romeyn B. Hough, Lowville, N. Y. 


Going to Paris 


Any teachers who desire to hear more of the European 
tours which include the Paris Exposition will do well to 
address Mr. Howard W. Poor, English High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. Also, Miss Ellen Le Garde, Supervisor Physical 
Training, Providence, R. I. Both will manage summer 
trips to Europe et reasonable rates for teachers. Also see 
page 168 this number. 


Colored Pictures 


Why don’t you rise up in a body, teachers, and protest 
against the dreadful colored pictures in our primers and first 
readers? Such greens and pinks and blues were never seen 
on land or sea. Let us stick to black and white till we can 
get nature’s colors on paper. 
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Editor’s Address 


Cornell University 


(Sage College) Ithaca N. Y. 


Requests 
THE EpiTor 


“ We are to have an entertainment for the patrons of our school; will 
you give me some suggestions? I shall appreciate it very much.” 


“T have three primary grades in my room, Will you please make me a 
program? I should like it as soon as possible.” 


“ Will you give me a list of the different kindergartens? I want to at- 


tend a good kindergarten school for a year.” 


“T would like a list of the best books for my home reading. I wish to 


improve myself, Send a list by return mail, if you can.” 


‘I have a boy who troubles me very much. 
way. Please tell me what to do witk him,” 


He annoys me in every 


“I have a principal who expects me to teach singing. 


I can’t sing. 
What shall I do?” 


“* We are to have an out-door entertainment for our closing exercises 
this year. Please send me a nice program. I should appreciate it 
very much.” 


Such letters spice the editorial mail almost daily. Some- 
thing that Henry Ward Beecher once wrote is often brought 
to mind. Mr. Beecher had promised to lecture at a certain 
place some months in the future. A reporter wrote him 
asking for the points of the lecture. Mr. Beecher replied : 


“My dear Sir: —If you will send me some paper made of the fibre of 
reeds that will grow along the Nile in 1980, A.D., and a pen taken from 
the wing of the first bird of the next coming spring, and an envelope 
made of a spider’s web to be spun next summer upon my convolvulus 
vines, I will at once send you the unborn thoughts which I hope to utter 
next July at that meeting.” 


Don’t ask the impossible, teachers. Advice is worthless, 
and programs are impossible unless one is on the ground and 
can know the circumstances. Omnipresence and omnisci- 
ence are not granted to editors. They need both, but they 
haven’t either. And besides there are only twenty-four 
hours in their days. Consider this when “ lists” requiring 
days of research are not sent by “ return mail.” 


Arbor Day 

is almost here again. Let us recall the reasons for the es- 
tablishment of Arbor Day. It was not set apart to talk of 
flowers but to teach the reasons why trees should be vener- 
ated, loved, and preserved. ‘The beauty and utility of trees 
as causes for their protection — this is the object of Arbor 
Day in the schools. But we are turning it into a day for 
talking of flowers, vines, and all sorts of beautiful out-door 
things. We are drifting. Let us come back to the original 
purpose of Arbor Day and learn of /rees as a beneficénce to 
every living thing. Everything in its place is a good motto 
to remember when we are led to include all creation in 
our Arbor Day observance. 


Cornell Leaflets 


Do not be confused as to these leaflets. There are two 
sets —- one for teachers and one for children. There are 
sixteen teachers’ leaflets and every one is worth your 
attention. 


Nature Work for the Babies 


Miss Brassill’s nature work this spring is adapted to the 
very youngest children. This is a great deal to say, and the 
editor is very glad to say it. Notice how slowly she guides 
the work in the March and April numbers of this paper. 
Observe the care with which she feels her way with the chil- 
dren, before she suggests new. work. No attempt to cover 
the ground, but to adapt the work to the needs and con- 
ditions of the various children. Only so far as che children 
are ready and — no farther. 
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The Story Margaret Heard 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


ARGARET shut up her “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” with 
M a long, troubled sigh. Auntie Nan heard it and 
smiled down into the serious little face. 
‘Well, then, chicksie?’’ she said. 

“It was dreadful, Auntie,— keeping slaves was. Oh, just 
as dreadful! Aren’t you most too glad for anything that 
nobody keeps slaves now ?” 

Aunt Nan started to say, 

“Yes, indeed,” but in the middle a bit of a twinkle lit 
itself, like a little candle, in her eyes, and there it shone 
steadily. 

*‘ But there are slaves now, chicksie,—this minute. My 
ants keep them, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Auntie Nan! Your aunts! Margaret’s sweet little face 
twisted into a round O of astonishment. She had a sudden 
vision of great-Aunt Mercy’s peaceful old face, and great- 
Aunt Olivia’s. They were Auntie Nan’s aunts—and they 
kept slaves! Why, they lived all alone in a lovely little 
woodbine-y house, and the cookies and guava jelly in their 
china closet tasted better than most anything else in the 
world. Could—Margaret shivered—could their slaves have 
made those cookies? 

“Come, let’s go and see them,’’ Auntie Nan was saying 
cheerfully. She did not seem so very much shocked or 
ashamed of Aunt Olivia and Aunt Mercy. 

“Ye-es’m,” hesitated Margaret, “but I don’t know as 
mamma’d want me to visit folks with slaves. I’m ’fraid she 
wouldn’t.” 

“She will let you visit these ‘ folks,’ chicksie,” Auntie 
said, smiling. “It’s only a very little way off.” 

Then the peaceful-faced, gentle great-aunts had moved, 
for the last time Margaret ate a seed cookie, it was in their 
parlor, twenty miles away. f 

“Here is their house,” said Auntie—and it was a tiny, 
ti-ny ant-hill! They were Auntie Nan’s aunts — anfts/ 
Margaret’s clear little voice rippled with laughter. She felt 
a great sense of relief. Dear old Aunt Mercy and sweet- 
faced Aunt Olivia, who never thought of keeping slaves ! 

“The slaves may not be at home — they have to work 
so hard, you know,” explained Auntie, peering down into 
the wee front door of the ants’ house. 

“Where'd they get ,em?” queried the little girl, with a 
hazy idea in her mind of little black ants that lived in 
Africa. 

“Well, chicksie, I expect it’s this way. Anyway, folks 
that are very fond of their ants and make a careful study of 
them, say so. They have experimented and found out, you 
know. Every once in a while these master-ants go off ona 
slave-hunting trip and bring back a good many little baby- 
slaves—so little that they haven’t even been hatched yet! 
They go to the homes of the special ants they need and kid- 
nap their children. Then, at home, they hatch them out 
and set them to work! How hard the little fellows toil and 
how willingly! Anyhow there isn’t a lazy bone in their 
bodies |” 

Margaret laughed—there seemed so little room for “ lazy 
bones ’—or industrious bones—in the tiny toilers’ bodies. 
And, then, the idea of ants’ bones—of course not! 

“ But I think it’s mean,—yes, I do, Auntie! Poor little 
ant-slaves !” . 

“Well, dear, we can’t tell. Maybe the little hard workers 
are contented as can be—they seem happy enough, scurrying 
about continually. The master-ants may be very kind to 
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them, you know. You see, it’s the way of the world, 
chicksie. ‘There always will be those who work and those 
who are waited on.” 

“But ants—that’s the queerest,’’ mused Margaret, un- 

twisting and re-twisting her fingers thoughtfully. “I always 
thought they were the working-est things in the world, 
Auntie.” 
_ “Yes,” Auntie Nan said, “ Yes, I know,—‘Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,— but I think that must have meant the little, 
cheerful, busy workers, don’t you? Most all the ants do 
work and never seem to stop to rest. We can learn our 
lesson from them still.” 

Margaret stood up and gazed down at the little ant-hills. 

“ Well, she remarked decisively, “I’m thankful it wasn’t 
Aunt Mercy and Aunt Olivia that did it!” 


Appleseed John 


Many years ago in the farm lands of Ohio there lived an 
an old man by the name of John. 

He had worked so haid all his life that his back was sadly 
bent. But ms heart was kind, and his greatest desire was 
to do some good in the world. 

‘* What can I do to help others? It takes a great deal of 
money to do much good, and I am so poor that I can 
scarcely buy food for myself,” he said. 

Poor John used to sit and study aout this for hours. At 
last he said, “I know what I can do!” His face was radi- 
ant with happiness, but he told no one his plan. 

When his master paid him that week John used most of 
the money to buy apples. Whenever he ate an apple he 
put the core into a bag and when the bag was full he threw 
it over his shoulder and wandered away through the country. 

Now and then he would pause, take a core from his bag 
and drop it in a hole which he made with his cane in the 
soft, rich soil. 

Then he would go on, leaving the seeds to the care of the 
sun and rain. People who saw him pass with his bag often 
wondered what he carried in it. ‘“ He looks so happy it 
must be something nice,” the boys said. 

‘“‘ Let’s follow and see what he does,” said one. 

Soon they came to a sunny hillside. Here old John 
untied his bag and planted several apple cores. The boys 
looked on in surprise. After that they always called him 
Appleseed John. 

When the cores were all gone he trudged away to the city 
to work for more apples. When he again had a bag full of 
cores he again wandered across the country and began to 
plant his seed cores as before. 

In those days there were many Indians all over the 
country and they often met and walked with John. When 
they saw what he did with the cores they thought him very 
silly. 

They said, “Appleseed John will be dead many, many 
moons before those seeds will bear fruit.’’ 

They did not know that it was for the people who lived 
after him that old John planted the apple seeds. 

The little seeds took root and tiny twigs appeared. 

How slowly they grew! But after many years there stood 
in the woods and meadows many apple trees. In the spring 
their branches were white with the fragrant blossoms. How 
the birds and bees loved them! 

How the children loved to play under their long branches ! 
They liked to catch the white petals as they fell. When 
tired, hungry travelers came that way they often stopped to 
rest in the shade of John’s trees; and, as they ate the good 
juicy fruit, they wondered how apple trees came to grow 
there. 

But the boys and girls who filled their caps and aprons 
with the rosy apples knew. ‘“ Dear Old Appleseed John!” 
they would say. 

And sometimes instead of throwing away the cores they 
would plant them as John had done. People say this is one 
way Ohio became famous as an apple growing state. 
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Ee My R is for Redwood. From far, far away, 
He wishes you children a very good day. 





3 _sBig B for Miss Birch, a-rustling and swaying, 
Her little leaves whisper,—but what are they saying? 
&) Round O for King Oak. In his kind sheltering a:ms, 
The smallest of birds is kept safe from all harms. 
Lisle Trees ER My R is rare Rosewood, in far Brazil growing. 
. ” He sends you best wishes by swift breezes blowing. 
ALICE E, ALLEN. 
(alt dias memved. KD this D is for Date-palm. In warm, sunny lands, 
(Chorus recitation, Song, and March for the babies) She shakes her ripe fruit into small, eager hands. 
While pianist plays music below, children march to stage, carrying Ly ; _ y : : 2 
green boughs, (a tiny tree if desirable) or little spades and hoes. All M) A is for Apple. Her buds a ee 
due Suk ¢ Sone. She looks, her own self, like a big, blushing posy. 
QW Last, Y is for Yew. Growing close to the ground, 
With rich, scarlet berries, she often is found. 
All 





Do you know why the Alders shake out their bright tresses, 
And laugh till the Birches laugh, too? 

Why the Apple-trees clothe all their buds in pink dresses, 
And dance in the sunshine? We do. 





If you look at these letters, you all read the reason, 
(slowly spelling) 
A—R—B—O—R D—A—Y, 
There are Children’s Day, Bird Day, and May Day, in 
season, , 





We children are marching with spade and hoe 7 - 
T . . :; , But this : — , 

To plant little trees in a neat little row, oo She 'taas Dar, — Mats any 
We’re very small workers, and so don’t you see, 

We’re doing our part when we plant a small tree? 


All recite, with pretty motions 


Exercise 
‘Hidden ‘neath the big, old maples, j 
Just as wee as wee could be, ; Why We Keep Arbor Day 
Grew this tiny little sapling, . ; 
: ‘ ; ; (For seven children. As they take places upon stage, those i t 
Shaking all its leaves in glee. cement den F B = coats 
And we children laughed and counted,— wi 
There were only one,— two,— three. l'rees of the fragrant forest, 
With leaves of green unfurled, 
In a cozy little corner, Through summer’s heat, through winter's cold, 
Just as warm as warm can be, What do you for our world? 
We will plant this baby sapling First 


For, we every one agree 
That such very tiny children 
Need to plant a tiny tree. 


Our green leaves catch the raindrops 
That fall with soothing sound, 
Then drop them slowly, slowly down, 


"Tis better for th , 
Drops of rain will pit — pat — patter — i 


Just as sure as sure can be, Second 
And the wind will blow,— what matter? When rushing down the hillside, 
Out will shine the sun. You see A mighty freshet forms, 
Rain and wind and sun together Our giant trunks and spreading roots 
Help us grow, dear little tree. Defend our happy homes. 
Third 


March about stage, and to seats singing : , 
it sili From burning heat in summer, 


We offer cool retreat, 
Protect the land in winter’s storm 
From cold and wind and sleet. 


The children are marching all over our land, 
A song in each heart and a bough in each hand, 
With maples, with elm trees, with oaks strong and brave, 
All helping our beautiful forests to save. Bourth 
Our falling leaves in autumn, 
By breezes turned and tossed, 


Acrostic Will make a deep sponge-carpet warm 
Arbor Day Which saves the ground from frost. 
(For eight children, each with bright green letter made of paper or Fifth 
evergreen. ) We giv lp f 
give you pulp for paper, 
A SOF irst, A is for Alder with soft, yellow tresses, Our fuel gives you heat, 
She loves a warm nook, and the south wind’s ca- We furnish lumber for your homes, 


*resses. And nuts and fruit to eat. 
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Sixth 
Our tiny, hidden air-cells 
Have always work to do, 
We take impure air, and make it pure, 
Then breathe it back to you. 


Seventh 
With strong and graceful outline, 
With branches green or bare, 
We fill the land through all the year 
With beauty eyerywhere. 
All 


So, listen, from the forest, 

Each one a message sends 
To children on this Arbor Day,— 
“ We trees are your best friends.” 


In April 


(May be sung by entire school, or by different groups of children, all 
joining in the chorus. ) 








In the shady woodland, 
Every tree’s a town, 

Where the birds are building 
Houses neat and brown. 


Chorus 


From leafy boughs just o’er us, 
Tra-la-la ; Tra-la ; 

Hear the happy chorus, 
Tra-la-la, Tra-la. 


Black birds in the oak trees, 
Jangle all the day, 
For each saucy birdie 
Wants his own sweet way. 
Cho. 
Down there in the alders, 
Dressed in gold and black, 
Yellow birds are calling 
That they’re really back. 
. Cho. 
Hear the glad song sparrow 
On the hazel spray, 
Telling all his neighbors 
He is home to stay. 
Cho. 
Robins in the elm-trees. 
All in bright red vests, 
Dropping bits of music, 
Build their downy nests. 
Cho. 
And the bonnie bluebird, 
From the apple tree, 
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Sings from morn to sunrise, 
“ Home’s the place for me.—Cho. 


Song of the Fruit Trees 


(For four groups of children, each group singing one stanza and 
chorus. All “sway,” “ grow,” “rustle,” “ hum,” etc., throughout each 
chorvs. ) 

(Music :— * Swinging 'Neath the Old Apple Tree,”’ 
Out here in the orchard, where the winds are playing, 
Chasing winter’s shadows far, far away, 
Plum and pear trees merry, apple trees and cherry, 
Lightly bend and sway all the day. 
Chorus 
Swaying, swaying, swaying, swaying, 
To the wind’s sweet music, we sway and we swing, 
Swaying, swaying, swaying, swaying, 
Through the early days of the spring. 


Out here in the orchard, where the sunbeams glowing 
Touch with fingers warm, each bare bough so gray, 
Plum and pear trees merry, apple trees and cherry, 
Spread their branches wide all the day. 
Cho. 
(crowing, growing, growing, growing, 
How the tiny twigs to the broad branches cling, 
- Growing, growing, growing, growing, 
Through the sunny days of the spring. 


Out here in the orchard, such a joyous bustling, 
Such a rush of breezes through tree-tops so gay, 
Plum and pear trees merry, apple trees and cherry 
Putting forth green leaves all the day. 
Cho. 


Rustling, rustling, rustling, rustling, 

While a cheery chorus the bluebirds all sing, 
Rustling, rustling, rustling, rustling, 

Through the happy days of the spring. 


Out here in the orchard, something sweet is.coming,— 
Blossoms white as snow and pink as the May, 
Plum and pear trees merry, apple trees and cherry, 
Each will bud and bloom all the day. 
Cho. ' 


Humming, humming, humming, humming, 
Busy bees will buzz, each on swift, gauzy wing, 
Humming, humming, humming, humming, 
Through the rosy days of the spring. 


Good Morning 
(Music:— January, Plan Book.* By permission.) 
(For nine little girls, first three singing first, next three, second, and 
last three, third stanza. The nine sing first four lines of fourth stanza, 
entire school joining in chorus. Pretty gestures of greeting should be 


given on last line of each stanza, and other motions of listening, swaying, 
etc., introduced where words suggest them. 
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One morning ver- y ear-ly, Three bon-nie breezes 
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meet.I'm sure,if you’d been listening, You would have heard them 
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say,With just the sweetest a A senting Asher day.” 


* Plan Book Marian M George Editor Figin ‘1! 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


Regular Size. One Cent Each te flat gt ye 


On Paper 5} x 8 inches. 
1600 Subjects. Assorted as Desired. 








CAUTION. 


The success of The Perry Pictures has led to their imitation by others. All who wish to obtain by far the 
best pictures are cautioned against purchasing other pictures, advertised as being as good as The Perry Pictures, | 
with the thought that they are getting The Perry Pictures Be sure that the name is upon every picture. Do 
not be deceived by catalogs and order sheets resembling ours, and copied largely therefrom. 


Send 2-cent stamp for Cataleg and Sample picture. 


m must —— my appreciation of the high standard you maintain in The Perry | Th : f vi — , : 
ictures. You were not only pivneers in the field of inexpensive reproductions, | e extension of picture study in the public schools requires an accessible 
but leaders in excellence Having now many imitators—a high compliment to | supply Of examples for study, covering a broad field for selection, of a high order 
] 
| 





| ° your work—you stiil hold first place.— Henry Turner Bailey, State Director of reproductive merit, and at a price within the reach of all. The Perry Pictures 
of Drawing of Massachusetts. meet every one of these exacting requirements.— Yames Frederick Hopkins, 
pc anes " = Director of Drawing, Boston Pubiic Schools 


Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, says :— 


“* It is with sincere pleasure that I commend The Perry Pictures. They have - rene 
been used widely in our schools, and have everywhere proven themselves most 








| helical. ‘The chiliven aladie fecene aus end candy to bay th eted thi f I am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school material, in 
Sonate, which may be or 4 m ooo. The pence and aaaiianens yp | favor of The Perry Pictures. I have been greatly interested in them from the 
praise of the excellent work, the admirable selection, and the intrinsic merit first, and regard them as a very important addition to our school equipment. 
which make the pictures so valuable in their classes. | cordially commend the | | They should be in every school, not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest | 
| pictures.” : | country districts — G. Stanley Hail. 
® 








The Extra Size Five for 25 cents. ‘is catbile merene Tae 
Perry Pictures. ip one he? ge 


Send 50 cents for these ten— Extra Size. 


Four Kittens _ * Mother and Child Bodenhausen Can’t You Talk? Shepherdess Pharoah’s Horses 
Feeding Her Birds Madonna di Tempi The Good Shepherd Isaiah St. Anthony of Padua 


Or we will send any five of these and the five beautiful pictures of “« The Prophets,” by Sargent, in the Boston Public Library, for 50 cents. 


A Superintendent writes: —“ I have examined pictures of other firms, but yours of the Extra Size are the clearest and most artistic of 
any I have seen.” 


No home — no school — can afford not to know these pictures. 


—— PICTURES IN COLORS — 
Birds, Animals, [inerals, Fruits, Etc. Portrayed in Natural Colors. 


Beautiful pictures, on paper about 7 xg inches. Brighten your school-room with these pictures. Interest your pupils in birds and flowers. 
Every School— Every Home—should have a collection. Order by set number. 


312 SUBJECTS. Send 30 cents for either set, or 90 cents for the three sets. 











SET 400 SET 401 SET 402 
go1o Golden Oriole goeo7_ Red Bird of Paradise 9015 King Parrot 
g013_ Red-headed Woodpecker go22 Barn Swallow go17 American Kingfisher 
gor6. American Robin gtos Wild Turke 9024 Japan Pheasant 
gotg Red-winged Black Bird 9173 Butterflies, First Series 9057. Snowy Owl 
gozt Blue Bird g191 Gray Squirrel 9086 House Wren 
go25 Bobolink 9213 Silkworm g087 Phabe 
9029 Meadow Lark 9248 Hyacinth g200 Goldenrod 
go52 American Mocking Bird 9266 Shells 9212 Hummingbird 
g056 Baltimore Oriole g282 Tea g222 Whippoorwill 
gos8 Scarlet Tanager 9287 Peach 9272 Beetles 
gog2 Gold Finch 9289 Narcissus 9283 Towhee 
9112. English Sparrow 9292 Maryland Yellowthroat 9296 European Squirrel 
9124 Bob White 9300 Black Squirrel 92909 Yellow-headed Blackbird 
9284 Canary 9302 Quince + 9301 Weasel (Ermine) 
g29t Red-tailed Hawk 9311 Licorice 9309 Mink 

THE PERRY PICTURES — Small Size, For Compositions, etc., om paper about 3x 3 1-2 inches. 
One Half Cent each for 50 or more. 110 SUBJECTS NOW READY. 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, Shakespeare, Dickens, their homes. Plymouth Rock, Priscilla, Paul 


Revere, 
Old North Church, Old South Church, Minute Man, Concord Briuge, etc. 











Th Pp - M . “ The Ministry of Pictures,” by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, appears in 
the February, March, April and May numbers. Sarah Louise Arnold, James Frederick Hopkins, 
€ erry agazine, Irene Weir, Frank A. Hill, Arthur C. Boyden, Henry Turner Bailey, and Laura Fisher are among 


the contributors. 
Monthly except July and August. 


A subscriber writes: “1 thought I could do without your magazine this year, as I am a painting 
B ‘fully Ill a teacher, not a school teacher. But I find I miss it too much to give it up, so send my $1.00 asking 
Os.co por yene. ay a you to begin my subscription with the January number, as I do not want to miss any this year.” 








AN ALBUII A PORTFOLIO 
for The Perry Pictures. The leaves of that dark paper so popular for for The Perry Pictures. Neat—Strong—Durable. Holds from 100 to 
albums. It holds between 50 and 60 pictures. 150 pictures. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. Price, 15 cents. 2 for 25 cents. Postpaid. 





You should see our new booklet, “ Cats.” —It may not seem a very dignified title 
Art Books at 25 and 35 cents. —but there is only one word to describe the booklet —“ cute ””—You will be delighted 
with it. Price, 25 cents, Forty other subjects. 
“ Madonnas.” 12 pictures with an introduction by Miss Irene Weir. Price, 25 cents. 
“‘ The Use of Pictures in the School-room.” By Sarah Louise Arnold. Second edition, full page illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. TR2n9x7 TEaPLE. Boston. 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Send all mail orders to the Malden office. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES FOR EASTER. PICTURES FOR THE 19th OF APRIL. 


Send stamp for list of subjects. 











—— 
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High up upon the tree-top, 
Three little leaflets heard, 
And o’er and o’er together, 
They sang each happy word. 
I’m sure, etc. 


Within their nest so cozy, 
Three baby bluebirds woke, 

They twittered just a moment, 
Then into music broke. 

I’m sure, etc. 


So, breezes, birds, and leaflets, 
The while they swing and sway, 
All sing in joyous chorus, 
“Good Morning, Arbor Day.” 
And if you'll only listen, 
I think you, too, will say, 
With just the sweetest welcome, 
Good Morning, Arbor Day!” 


An April Shower 


Emma B. P. Murpuy Philadelphia 
(With prelude and accompaniment of light finger taps.) 
' 


' 1 1 














Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, splash, dash, splash, dash! 
Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, splash! 

Merry little drops of rain 

Tapping on my window pane, 
How I love the music of your pitter, pitter, pat! 


Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, splash, dash, splash, dash! 
Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, splash! 

Soon the sun will come again, 

Shining through my window pane, 
Chase away the music of your pitter, pitter, pat. 


Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, splash, dash, splash, dash! 
Tinkle, tinkle, sprinkle, sprinkle, splash! 

Merry little drops of rain, 

Tapping on my window pane, 
How I love the music of your pitter, pitter, pat. 
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‘‘]T Wonder How You Knew!” 


Violet! Violet! 
I wonder how you knew! 
All the earth is cold and wet; 
Not a tree has budded yet; 
Tell me, will you?— tell me true! 
Did God whisper ‘ Spring” to you? 


Violet! Violet! 
7 never should have known. 
‘* No,” I said — ‘‘ no flowers yet! ” 
Then beneath the brown leaves wet, 
Hiding near a mossy stone, 
There I found you all alone !— Sel. 


Arbor Day 


TUNE: “ Jingle Bells” 
Now the spring is here, and we love it so, 
Gone is winter drear with its hail and snow; 
Springtime is the best with its blossoms gay, 
Our dear world is brightly drest, for this is Arbor Day. 


Chorus 
Arbor Day! Arbor Day! all around is fair, 
Budding trees and blooming flowers, and singing everywhere; 
Arbor Day! Arbor Day! all around is fair, 
‘Budding trees and blooming flowers, and singing everywhere. 


Birdies wake, and sing early in the morn, 

Every living thing gladly hails the dawn; 

Skies are bright and blue, grass is green and gay, . 
All is happy, glad and fair, for this is Arbor Day.— Chorus 


Lovely flowers of Spring, God has made for you, 
First he sent the rain, then the sparkling dew, 
' Then on Mother Earth, shone the sunshine ray, 
And at last we bring them here to gladden Arbor Day.— Chorus 
— Sel. 


Fairies’ Muffs 


Know what the fairies do with their muffs 
When the winter's spent, ; 

And the warm south wind with its coaxing puffs 
Makes the ice relent. 


They go where the pussy willow stirs 
In the wind, all bare; 

And, just as your mother does with her furs, 
Haug them out to air. 


— Lydia A. Hashrouk 


Telltales 


Pussy willow had a secret that the snowdrop whispered her, 

And she purred it to the so ith wind while it stroked her velvet 
fur; 

And the south wind hummed it softly to the busy honey bees, 

And they buzzed it to the blossoms on the scarlet maple trees, 

And these dropped it to the wood brooks brimming full of 
melted snow, ‘ 

And the brooks told Robin Redbreast as they chattered to and 
fro; 

Little Robin could not keep it, so he sung it loud and clear 

To the sleepy fields and meadows: ‘‘ Wake up! cheer up! spring 
is here!” ' 


— Youth's Companion 









endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 


and influenza. 


Si oncentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
bel ea pn eb pal imafndndy tt Ls It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


is not a medicine. 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


It is an essential food tor the nourishment and sustenance 
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Restorative of the 
Bodily Functions. 


eure 








Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 


56 W. 25th Street, 
by e New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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“NOTES 


—The forthcoming report of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education shows that the aver. 
age cost of schooling for each pupil in the 
public schools of the state, for the past year, 
exclusive of cost of buildings, was $25.68, 





—The New York Sun figures up a total of 
$16,000,000 which was given by women during 
the past year for philanthropic and educa 
tional purposes and $165,000,000 in the last five 
years. These facts are eloquentof the increas. 
ing power of woman as a social and financial 
factor of society. 


— Here are some interesting facts about the 
real Barbara Frietchie, sent by one of her rela- 
tives to the New York Times: 

The lady in question was a sister of the wife 
of my great uncle, Jacob Steiner, of Frederick. 
Her maiden name was Hauer, and she lived to 
be ninety years of age Her husband was a 
collector of musical instruments, and 1 have 
in my possession a piano which he brought 
from Switzerland for my mother prior to 1836. 
Mrs. Frietchie is buried in the old German 
Reformed graveyard, in Frederick, and her 
resting place is marked by a low white marble 
headstone. When I saw it two years ago, 
some one had decorated it with ourflag Mrs. 
Frietchie was a refined, retiring gentlewoman 
—one who at all times shrunk from any chance 
of possible insult. Stonewall Jackson did not 
pass her house at all, but cutting through be- 
hind it, he crossed over toward the main 
street to visit the mayor of the town, who was 
a southern sympathizer. Some of the south. 
ern army did pass the Frietchie home on 
Patrick Street, but Mrs. Freitchie did not ap. 
pear at all. While during the following few 
days, she was sitting in her house with a small 
flag in her hand, one that had been hidden in 
a Bible, a Union officer, happening in, asked 
for it, and was at first refused, but Mrs. 
Frietchie finally gave it up, as she saw that he 
was determined to possess it. These are abso- 
lutely all the facts about that celebrated. epi- 
sode. They were recounted to my mother 
upon her return to Frederick, her childhood’s 
home, in 1865, and were by her first related to 
mé. The ridiculous reports that Mrs. Frietchie 
was uneducated have always been met with 
indignant denials by all who knew her. Dr. 
Fairtax Schley of Frederick, related to me an 
incident bearing upon this point, when I saw 
him in Frederick two years ago, viz.: A young 
attorney or clerk who had never seen Mrs. 
Frietchie was called upon to take a document to 
her for sigrature. Imagining for some reason 
that she could not write, he had arranged that 
she should make “her mark.” He found a 
stately old lady in black silk and high white 
lace cap, who, rising in her wrath and amaze- 
ment, seized the pen and wrote her name 
clearly, remarking as she did so: “ Young 
man, I can write better in my decreptitude 
than you can in your prime.” 

—M.M.8. 













Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Citculars 
Free. 


— 
Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COPIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago, 47 Nassau St., New York. 














CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
' Established Reputation, Seventh Year, Bitsiness 
Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, 
but uses evevy honorable means of aiding our members. 
Covers entire South. Does business the véear round. 

F,M. SHERIDAN, Mer., Greenwood, S.C. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 

NOAH LEONARD, A. M., Prop. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY 2 s.cc sma 
HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


352 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
New list of best books for teachers. 

















Send stamp for it and manual. 
We need Maine teachers. Ask us why. 


THEACHER’S EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free, on application. 





THE 








Agency manual 
Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; University Bid., Los Angeles Cal. 


THH FisK TRACHERS? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & COQO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. * - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
SPrPHCIAL OF FBR. 


(Good for 30 Days) 


For the purpose of testing this advertisement, we will register any successful teacher with Normal school or college 
training, for two years or until we secure her a position, upon the recespt of this notice or name of the paper and one 


dollar. (The regular fee is two x 
TEE MERRILL. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1893. B Tremont Temple, Boston 


COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 


If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 
members of KNOWN vacancies for 20 years. Specialists, and those with good records 
almost invariably located. Send for information and enroll NOW. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


The N. BE. THACHERySs HXCHANGE 
PRICE, 1 Wt 








Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 











. s. 
86 Weybosset Street, RA, Telephone, 24-78 Providence, R. I. 
go2 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 263-12 Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 


|| Operates in every state. 
PENNSYLVANIA || Successful teachers seeking positions | ALLENTOWN, 
EDUCATIONAL | Or promotion are wanted immediately | 
BUREAU, | for fall vacancies. \ PENN, 


Offices, 














a CRESTERBROOK & COS 
VERTICAL W 


No. 556, No. 570, 
Fine. Medium. 


STERBROOK’S 


No. 621, No. 646, 
Firm. Extra Firm. 
150 OTHER STYLES. ABK STATIONER. 
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THe ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN GO. 


26 John Street, New York. 


Works,*Camden, N. J. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Arranged for Youngest 
Readers. By Rebecca Hoyt. 

So long as children exist, so long will they 
love the adventurous, and so long will Robin- 
son Crusoe be a favorite story. Its adaptation 
to school use has passed beyond an experi- 
ment; and the teachers who have made more 
of it than mere supplementary reading have 
found it useful to teach the story of primitive 
life and the beginnings of civilization. 

The volume arranged for youngest readers 
by Miss Hoyt, not only. preserves the original 
story but connects the leading events in the 
narration wonderfully well where so much has 
necessarily been omitted. The type is large, 
the sentences short and the vocabulary adapted 
to second year children. Both volumes are 
illustrated. 


D. APPLETON & CO., N.Y. 


THE FAMILY OF THE SUN. Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books. By Edward S. Holden. Price 
50 cents. 

This book is the continuation of its predeces- 
sor, ‘‘Earth and Sky.” It is a description of 
the planets that form The Family of the Sun, 
and their appearance in the telescope. This 
information is not given in a dry technical 
way, but in a conversational story form that 
will be understood by the young people for 
whom itis given. It is wel) illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES IN AND OUT OF 
ScHOOL. By John B. Peaslee, L.L.B., Ph.D. 

For more than a quarter of a century Dr. 
Feaslee has been a prominent man in Ameri- 
can education. In the twelve years of his 
superintendency of Cincinnati schools he led 
in many reforms, and did much to stimulate 
the literary tastes and ambitions of the chil- 
dren and was the author of many publications 
for school use. In the establishment of Arbor 
Day in the public schools Dr. Peaslee was 
amongst the foremost to perceive its signifi- 
canée and worth. Groves were planted in 
Cincinnati, a little forest of trees was dedi- 
cated to prominent authors and everything 
was done to create and foster public sentiment 
to protect and love trees. 

The American Forestry Association planted 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, an oak tree 
dedicating it to Mr. Peaslee in recognition of 
his distinguished services in promoting the 
cause of popular forestry. The latter part of 
this book of ‘‘ Thoughts and Experiences” con- 
tains letters to Dr. Peaslee, from many dis 
tinguished authors relating to the planting of 
trees to their memory. 


THE WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Four FAMOUS AMERICAN WRITERS. By Sher- 
win Cody. 

Washington, Edgar Allan Poe, James Russell 
Lowell,and Bayard Taylor are the four famous 
Americans whose miniature biographies are 
given in thia volume of the “Four Great 
American” Series. The main points in the 
life history of these four renowned authors are 
told in a simple, direct tashion best adapted 
for supplementary reading in schools. The 
work is adapted to the sixth and seventh years 
of school. There are full-length portraits of 
each of the four great men, and the children 
will easily associate the faces and principal 
works of each author arranged in this con” 
densed form; and beet of all, it must create an 
appetite to know more of these writers in after 
life. 
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THE NEw HUMANISM. Studies in Personal 
and Social Development. By Edward Howard 
Griggs. 


The large body of earnest men and women 
among us who have found the older theories of 
conduct inadequate to meet their complex 
personal problems will find in this little book 
much helpful reading. The ten chapters are 
an attempt to formulate, and in some measure 


4 to solve, the ethical and personal problems of 


modern human beings from the point of view 
of the scientific philosophy which dominates 
our times. Biology, history, literature, and 
personal experience are all laid under contri- 
bution in discussing the questions propounded 
and the sympathetic reader closes each chap- 
ter with a new sense of the abiding sanity of 
the universe. If the philosophy of the book is 
seldom of a kind to justify gladness, it is 
always earnest and it presents life as well 
worth living. The chapters are in a sense 
independent, and though each leads of neces- 
sity to the next, each reader will carry away 
from the book certain chapters like Positive 
and Negative Ideals, or The Modern Change — 
Ideals of Womanhood, as the important and 
much-abiding contributions of the book to his 
own life. The style of the book is simple and 
agreeable, and the printer and binder have 
done their work in sympathy with the text. 
E.B 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
INSECT LIFE. By John Henry Comstock. 


In the multitude of books sent out to assist 
in scientific study it is a satisfaction to be able 
to place implicit confidence in the statements 
of some One man of whom there is no doubt. 
Such an authority in the study of science is 
Prof. Comstock of Cornell University the 
author of this work. Whether in the library, 
laboratory, or class-room, his work is thor- 
ough, patient, conscientious and reliable. 
Whatever a science-investigator or nature 
study student can afford to have or not have 
by way of book helps, the works of Prof. 
Comstock must be considered a necessity. 


D. APPLETON & CO., N. Y. 


THE BOOK OF KNIGHT AND BARBARA. By 
David Starr Jordan. 


The president of Stanford University told to 
his own children many stories of all kinds, un- 
like any other stories since the world began. 
Some friends were anxious certain other chil- 
drenshould have these stories, too; hence they 
are put together in a beautifully prepared 
book and sent out tothe child world. They 
are abundantly illustrated by children in the 
crude, grotesque ways that children express 
themselves. As to the merit of the book, or 
the advisability of making a book at all, of the 
stories given here, it is a question and a grave 
question. It matters very much what stories 
children absorb as food for the imagination, 
and if these stories of President Jordan’s are 
healthful mental pabulum for little children’ 
even as recreation, then almost anything in 
the shape of absurd stories would be. If 
ghosts, goblins, and griffins are good imagin. 
ary companions for babies then babies will 
flourish on these stories. 


A C.McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO., ILL. 

THE BEE PEOPLE. 

THE HONEY MAKERS. 

By Margaret Warner Morly. 

Many have written of Bees and many have 
described the manufacture of honey, but Miss 
Morley has compassed the whole subject in 
these two volumes from the Greek philoso- 
pher’s estimate of the bee to its commercial 
value in eighteen hundred and ninety-nine. 
Every class of mind will find something to 
interest in these books. Those interested in 
the place bees and honey have had in litera- 
ture will learn it here, from the Vedic poets to 
the modern verse maker. The scientist will 
find its place in nature, and learn of its mar- 
vellous structure. The esthetic minded will 
revel in the bee association with flowers and 
beauty, and the teachers of little children 
can turn to these companion books as a cyclo- 
pedia of the whole bee question. Much less 
has been said and learned of the bees and 
their wonderful ways in public schools, and 
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especially in the primary sections, than of 
other insects. The difficulty of capturing and 
safely holding the object for observation may 
account for this, but certain it is that it should 
not longer be neglected. Nothing could stimu. 
late and quicken the study ot the bee like the 
reading of these books by teachers. They 
should be in every school library. They are 
attractively bound and many of the illustra. 
tions are in detail to explain bee-anatomy. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 

FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. By Ella M. 
Pierce. 

Intended for pupils of the second school 
year. Three kinds of lessons are included: 
Suggestions for the teacher, those used by the 
children after preparation, and those used by 
the children at once. The author claims that 
this book does not relieve the child from 
thinking and reasoning, but arouses thought 
and keeps it alert; that it makes him see, both 
with his eyes and his mind the relations of 
quantities to each other, 


GINN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


HEIDI. By Frau Johanna Spyri. Translated 
by Helen R. Dole. Price, 75 cents. 


It is impossible to speak of this book with- 
out seeming exaggeration. A more healthful 
and delightful book for children was never 
written. The story of the little Swiss girl’s 
mountain life and her love for nature and 
goodness of heart to others, is just such a book 
as children should absorb and love. It is rare 
that any writer has made out-door mountain 
life so fascinating or given so much of the true 
spirit of nature as is found in this little volume 
of Heidi’s simple life. It is impossible to read 
the story without being better and loving 
nature with a finer appreciation. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
ALICE AND Tom. By Kate Louise Brown 
Price, 40 cents. 


The author’s purpose in giving this “record 
of a happy year” has been the presentation of 
a free, healthy, hearty, child-life with loving 
and courteous relation to others, and also to 
show its relation to the outside world of 
nature. Miss Brown may always be trusted to 
write natura), healthful, entertaining stories 
which children may read without danger, 
which is very much to say about story-writers 
for children in these days. There are choice 
gems of poetry running through the book, 
which are good to sink into child memory and 
equally good for the inspiration of the teacher. 


SprincHumors 
OF THE BLoop 


Come to a certain percentage of all the 
people. Probably 75 per cent of these 
people are cured every year by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and we hope by this 
advertisement to get the other 25 per 
cent to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
has made more people well, effected 
more wonderful cures than any other 
medicine in the world. Its strength 
as a blood purifier is demonstrated by 
its marvelous cures of 





Sait Rheum 
Scaid Head Boiis, Pimples 
All kinds of Humor Psoriasis 
Biood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Malaria, Etc. 


All of which are prevalent at this season. 
You need Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 
It will do you wonderful good. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Blood Medicine. 
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OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS. 


Souvenir Booklets. 


Our new SOUVENIR BOOKLETS are 
an attractive addition to our line of School 
Souvenirs. They consist of twelve pages, 
with cover of fine enameled paper, bearing 
the author’s portrait and with handsome 
design printed in gold, and pages tied with 
silk cord. Our series now consi ts of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 
with extended selections from each respect- 
ively. An assortment of all the four sent in 
eachcrder. In addition, the characteristic 
feature which has made our other Souvenirs 
so popular is retained—the name of the 
Teacher, School and Pupils appearing on 
each Booklet. These are, in many ways, 
the finest School Souvenir yet devised. 

PRICES.— 15 or less $1.75. Additional 


| 4c. each. Send 2c. stamp for full line of 
| samples. 


y 
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The Souvenirs are 3 x 51-4 Inches in Size. 


Price Reduced, The “ouvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. Tne names of all tne pu, ils 
4g PRICE LIST 4 appear upon another card, as many ‘cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards 


are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 
The fol low ing 
prices are for the 


8 ra Plain Souvenirs, Fleg Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 
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= A iditi ant 8 n FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card 
= . _ ” in the place ot the regular Souvenir design, This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it shoud be so designated when ordering. 
>= “oo Flac Sou- TH PHOTOGRA: H SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir 
S v nee add - er the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author ur popular hero Send a cabinent-sized photograph 
“ ™ Se these ion from which to copy. ‘here will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but 
x ey ey Mawson ‘§ reduce! in size. Much more sati-factory results can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length. 
= graph Souvenirs | Photographs returned after copying. 
= id Age ent , Easter Souvenirs—Our Souvenirs are very appropriate for Sunday School, Church or Church Societies for presentation at Easter 
. r- 7B we by > ‘ons Pastors can use them for the church, Superintendents for the entire school, or Teachers for a single class. A special Easter design is used 
: fy “hi ‘h stile for the first «ard. Prices the same as for the Plain Souvenirs. ; 
4 eggs Blea " yd NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. 
:  neleggean thos — The price is based upon the number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. 
P . T’'Fies wy Siders can usual.y be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if 
= graph styles are ¢ possible. 
. 
: eet. en 3 INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2003, Dansville, N: Y. 
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BRADLEY WATER COLORS 


We make Water Colors in great variety and we ask you to try them. 
The Standard Colors are made in imitation of the Spectrum Standards to complete 
our system of Color Instruction. 


S 


Standard Water Colors Water Colors 
dry in cakes, eight cakes in a box, six Standards four large cakes in a box, Red, Yellow, Blue and 
and two Grays, per box . : : 25 cts. Gray, per box : : ; ; 20 cts. 


Standard Water Colors Standard llixing Palette 
; cat § : . with seven compartments for paints and two for 
anes en —_ date Conia a mixing, per dozen . 60 cts. Postage, 25 cts. 


Little Artist’s Complete Outfit 
Standard Water Colors a mixing palette with its seven pans filled with 


moist in tubes, made in the six Standard and the semi-moist colors, with a good brush with handle, 
three Grays, pertube : . 10 cts. Each, 15 cts. Postage, 3 cts. 


Water Cups, per dozen, 60 cts. Postage, 13 cts. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE POINT OF A PENCIL 
decides what work can be done with it. 


Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils 


are noted for their smooth, tough leads, and do not 
break every time they are sharpened If not familiar 
with them send 16 cents in stamps and samples worth 
double the money will be sent you. 


JOS. DiXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J- 





.A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


p* T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR Baewat BEAUTIFIER. 
Reméves Tan 






im z} es, 
2 Frec k les, 
Mn os Moth Patches, 
gy O ¢€. Rash and Skin 
=—5e53= diseases, and 
s =s 
L= 5208 every blemish 
oe on beauty, 
~* wise and defies de- 
3a°s tection. On its 
2° 
om 2 virtues it has 
~ F stood the test 


of fifty-one 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure i tie 
roperly 
Sees. af Ae A 
no ——. 
of similar 
os name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer. said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient): ** As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, *Gou- 

aud s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."* 
For sale by all Druggists — — Goods Dealers through- 

outthe U.S.., Canade and E 

FF RD? T. HOPKINS, "ree r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y- 





Did it ever occur to you unat the 
reason for the vast passenger busi- 
ness done by the Lake Shore is due 
to the excellent accommodations 
which it furnishes? 

Unexcelled for travel between 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and all points 
east and west. 

Insist on the agent furnishing you 
a ticket reading over Lake Shore. 

You will be pleased with your 
journey. 

Ask for copy of *‘Book of Trains.”’ 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 








| ADIES WANTED We pay i0centsan Sour while 
learning . F. JUNES, a B. Y., 
rooklyn, N. ¥, 


INSTRUCTION IN KINDERGARTEN 


and PRIMARY METHODS given by mail 
Inquire of ELLA E. TABER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


900 RECITATIONS FOR 50 CENTS. 


“The Nickel Speaker” contains 50 new pieces, for all 
grades, each mon Not the old, worn-out sort; but ee 








up-to-date. seasonable. If you will subscribe now, we will. 


send 6 back mos. i. making 13 mos. all different fur 50 cts. 
NICKEL SVEAKcR PUB. CO., Toledo, luwa, 


qousy to Christian Man or Woman; 
teacher preferred to qualify for per- 
manent position of trust in your 


home gounwy to manage our cor- 
pondence tnere. E: onan aaareenee stamp- 
— to R. 8. WALLACE, Genii! Secy, 
Cochrane Buil 
beat ted States Treasury. Washington, SD. 




















NOTES. 


— President Seth Low of the Columbian Uni- 
versity, New York city, has announced that 
Barnard College for women is now an organic 
part of Columbia, he being head of both. 


—New York University has issued the an- 
nouncement of its sixth summer session for 
teachers and college graduates. Forty courses 
are offered in thirteen departments. The ses- 
sion will be held at University Heights, New 
York City, July 9 — August 17, 1900. 


— We have received the advance announce- 
ment of the MaARTHA’s VINEYARD SUMMER IN- 
STITUTE, Which shows a very strong corps of 
instructors. Professor Griggs is to be there 
through the five wecks and gives two full 
courses of lectures. The season will open July 
10. The larger circular can be had free by 
applying to William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


—A system of free school transportation is 
in operation this winter, in several counties 
about Canton, Ohio. Central township high 
schools have been provided, and now wagons 
transport the children from the remote parts 
toand from school Recently additions have 
been made to the ‘‘kid wagons,” as they are 
called, in the way of a covering of enameled 
cloth. Windows and doors are provided and 
also stoves to keep the girls and boys warm. 
The driver has resolved himself into a mail 
carrier for residents along the route, and in 
this way a system of rural free delivery is 
maintained. 


— Principal David Salmon of the Swansea 
Training College, England, recently delivered 
a somewhat remarkable lecture under the title 
of “Some Impressions of American Educa 
tion,” in the course of which he said: 

‘*T have no hesitation in affirming the superi- 
ority of America to England in one respect, 
and that is the interest manifested by the pub- 
lic in education. . . . Much of our interest 
in the schools is sectarian rather than educa- 
tional. I wonder how many English men or 
women have ever visited a school unless they 
were connected with the management of it. 
In America I never visited a school without 
finding other visitors. 

“Visits are only one manifestation of inter 
est; generous (sometimes lavish) expenditures 
are other and more tangible manifestations. 
Private benefactions are regarded as a regular 
source of income of the public schools and are 
spent, not in relieving the taxes, but in supply- 
ing the secondary needs — libraries, busts, pic- 
tures, scientific apparatus, etc. 

“When an Englishman grows rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice, his first ambition ap- 
pears to be that his name should be lost in a 
peerage; when an American grows rich, his 
first ambition appears to be that his name 
should be perpetuated in a college or other 
place of higher education.” 


THIS IS THE TIME 

When our pbysical systems need to be 
cleansed and invigorated with Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. This good medicine expels all the bad. 
ness that has gathered in the blood and 
enriches and vitalizes the life current. Teach- 
ers and others who take Hood’s now, lay the 
foundation for good health in the months that 
are to come. Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones the 
stomach, creates an appetite, builds up and 
fortifies the whole system by giving vitality 
and strength to every tissue, organ, nerve and 
muscle. 


No Gripe, Pain 


Or discomfort, no irritation of the in- 
testines—but gentle, prompt, thorough 
healthful cleansing, when you take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


LONGFELLOW BOOKLET iris! toceier: 


low. Covers priuted in colors; excellent portrait of 
the poet. Bound with silk ribbou. Contains 8 leaflets, 
Especially designed for teachers to use as souve: irs, 
Pemy yy — mer Bip ay 6c. Two cwpies 10c. 
for25: 12 for4e¢ $3 net, post ‘paid, 

BRYANT BO0KLE Pontaines Thanatopsis; 

To a Waterfow!; Green 
River; D ath of the Fiowers, etc. O: iginal cover de- 
siga ia colors (with portrait) and numerous illustra- 


tions. Saat ae a — per si:gle copy. 80c per 
doen. $6 per 1 
GRAY'S ELEGY. Written in a Country ee 
yar S gran m in neat 
booklet form, cover in three colors wan appvestinte 
design, beautifully embossed ; bound with silk ribbon. 
6c. ner single copy. 6copies “tor 25c, 12 for saad $3 
per 100 copies net, postpaid. 


DAISY SOUVENIRS Something entirely n new. 

Three designs. Consist- 
ing of two cards, cuver ‘ ard having daisies as border 
de.ig \ and vignette of land-cap , inside card afford- 
ing space for teacher’s and pupil’s name. Cards 
unit d withsi'k ribbon Set of yop menventae, 10¢ 
6 for 18c. 12 for 36¢, 100 for $225 OU VENI 


NEW LONGFELLOW SOUVENIRS 


Four desigos. Entirely new. This souveuir is in touk- 
let form, and contains; Village Black mith, The Reap- 
er and the Flowers, and Psalm of Life. Cover 

pri-.ted in seven colors; bound with sik ribbon. Set 
ot =, 12c. 25c. per dozea. $1.85 per 100 copies net, 


SPEC 1AL One copy of each Booklet and Souvenir 
described a>ove (10 different de-igns in 

all) sent to teachers fr 30c. prepuid. Address, 
M. C. BURKEL, 479 Boulevard, Jersey City. N.J 


ARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five h hundred students, F Tustructors 
Send f or 64-Page Cicoulare “ 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


LADIES ONLY size wanker 


regular work; spa: 
time in proportion. Pleasant em eyment at homes for 
intelligent, energetic ladies. fa 2 Position. 
er year and expenses guaranteed for 
onest work.Unusual opportunity for ladies. Address 
Reliable Manufacturers, Box 453, Philada., Pa. 


$1, for a COMPLETE Met | Je 
pe BL and ORNAMENT. 
PENMANSHIP 


ABOVE MATE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONY. 


WESTERN PENMANSHIP CO., Iowa City, Ia, 

























BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CINCINNATI A LOUISVILLE. 


PARLOR AND DINING CARS 














‘QUICK SERVICE 


AND 


POLITE ATTEMTION 

















FR 


is an honest 


—_s or aask re ebces, an dog a Steen iful mercury diamond breast 


No beating around the 


Here ee 
of beautiful silk. Black, brown. blue green or pink, in 


pin for selling our remedies. 


pe taik plain English & geerantce todo cancel as wesay. We don’t ask acent. If youa 


6 meses of our PositiveCorn Cure at 25 ¢ 


gree to se! 
a box, we send you the Salve by mail. When sold you 


the 0 and we send you the solict told laid mercury diamond breast pin. together with 
offer re A ew AR 4 silk dress, same day money is received. We make this 


prove our Corn Cure the 


siocome bonest best on earth. There is 
fe ou io eocar with eerie Se shall send you; Lj dress Tull 10 to 15 yards, 


given ahooiately free. Don’t gave mon 





ou 
andsome dress while you gan tone free for selling o ° 
iis’ SUPPLY DEPT. “0. No. N. ¥ City 


G5, Sth Ave. N.Y. City. 
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Consumption 


is contracted as well as in- 
herited. Only strong lungs 
are proof against it. 
Persons predisposed toweak 
lungs and those recovering 
from Pneumonia, Grippe, 
Bronchitis, or other exhaust- 
ing illness, should take 
acoUls Emulsion. 
It enriches the blood, 
strengthens the lungs, and 
builds up the entire system. 
It prevents consumption and 
cures it in the early stages 


. 50c. and $1.00 all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educa'ional and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It will 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, + - Chicago, Ill. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Jury 5 To AuGusT 15 

Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of 
teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses 
except in Engineering and in Geological Field-Work 

For pamphlet containing description of the courses 
and statement of expenses, aprly to 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge. Mass Sen 

N. S SHALER, Chairman. 





NOTES. 


—The Dodge Publishing Company, New 
York, announce “For My Musical Friend,” 
essays On music and music study, by Aubertine 
Woodward Moore; “Tiny Tunes for Tiny 
People,” by Addison F. Andrews. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons have nearly ready 
a popular book on trees by Harriet L. Keeler, 
entitled “Our Native Trees, and How to Iden- 
tify Them.” The text will be illustrated with 


180 full-page plates from photographs and 170 
drawings. 


—E.P. Dutton & Co. have just ready in the 
Master Musician Series a volume on Bach, by 
Abdy Williams, with illustrations. The posi- 
tion of Johann S bastian Bach as one of a 
numerous family of musicians is unique. Of 
no other composer can it be said that his fore- 
fathers, contemporary relations and descend 
ants were all musicians and holders of very 
important offices as such. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Burlington Route Personally Con- 
ducted Tourist Parties Every Week. 

If you are going to California and wish to 
save expense, jet travel in safety and comfort, 
invesiigate these “ once-a-week parties.” They 
leave every Wednesday from both Chicago and 
St. Louis, joining at Denver. Then past the 
grandest scenery in the world, over the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. A few hours’ stop to 
see Salt Late City, and on via Ogden and the 
Southern Pacific Railway. A spectal agent is 
in charge of each party, and the cars are com- 
fortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send six 
cents in postage for our beautifully illustrated 
b»ok on California. It is a work of art. 

P S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C., B. 
& Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill. 





ARTISTIC picture-mounting Paper 


? + 8 Colors. 3 Thicknesses. 
THIN,  10sheets, 18c. postpaid. 
fit, MEDIUM, “ 2% “ 
( ( THICK, - 30c, 
«_ 


Sample Book, 2 cts. 


SLOYD PAPER CO., MILTON, MASS. 





Permanency 
isnot a Visible 


Quality 


Time is the only perfect tester of per- 
manency. Forty years of steady growth 
in popularity makes ‘ 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of guality. Made with chemical 
accuracy its permanency is fred. 

With sixteen different kinds to choose 
from your needs can be met. 











[VJ OTHERS !! TEYSSEDRE’S SYRUP 
of chemically pure Bromide of Calcium. 

The best 4 nodyne for a | Diseases of Childhood. 
Colic of infancy nervous trying and screaming, 
disturbed sleep, vomiting, difficult dentition, 
diarrhea, asa preventive & curefor convulsions. 
No genuine without thename E TEYSSEDRE, chem'st, Limoges 
(France), laurcateof the Soc'etyforthe Protection of Ch Idhood, 
Gold Medals, LEGOLL'S PHARMACY, 286 7th Ave. ,New York 


A. W. FABER. sstatisnea ser. 
The Original and Well known 


A W. Faber’s Siberian Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A W. Faber’s Kound Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
A 
A. 














Pence Is. 
W Faber’s Fnglish Drawing Pencils, 12 grades 
W. Faber’s School Pencils, 6 grades. 


Also many new lines. 


Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writing Slates 
a d Slate Pencils 

A. W. Faber’s talculating Rulers 

A W. Faber’s Kubber Tipp-d Lead Pencils. 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores 

See that all goods are initialed ** A. W."’ before the 
name of *‘ Faber.”’ 

The name and letters ‘‘ A. W. Faber’ are my registered 
trade mark in the United States of America, 


78 Reade Street, New York, N. Y. 
\wy> KRUEGER DIAMOND 


Ken-~ This beautiful I'in sent to any address with 
» circulars how to gct Jewelry FREE. Scnd 
6c. in stamns to pay postare and pacl:ing. 


—— 





A 


li 
Y 





Riverside Jewelry Co., Riverside, Ii.1., Dox 12 





Only 30 Days Left! 


See our Special Library Offer on page 98 
March Primary EDUCATION. 


Many schools took advantage of this offer during March, and now 


have the books in use. 


Better send for the certificates at once. 


them. 


Address the nearest office 


A postal card will bring 
Is not the object worthy a little effort on your part? 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


- 378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Big Man With a 
Baby's Stomach. 


A Spectacle Which is Not 
Uncommon in the 
American Home. 


He lives on crackers and milk, baby’s 
food. He has a baby’s stomach. Give 
meat to a baby and it will probably be 
thrown into convulsions. If this man eats 
meat he suffers agony. He can only eat 
baby foods, ‘‘ spoon vituals,” and not much 
at a time of that. 

This is the story of the man with a baby’s 
stomach. 

He was once a hearty eater. He could 
eat anything. And hedid. He ate by the 
clock, regardless of the necessities of 
nutrition. He rushed through breakfast to 











get to business. He hustled through lunch 
because of business. He went home at 
night, tired out, to eat a heavy dinner, 
which his stomach was entirely unfit to 
take care of. 

Then came a time when his stomach 
seemed unduly distended after he had eaten 
a meal. There were bitter eructations 
and belchings; a constant feeling of dis- 
comfort, and sometimes a dull pain in the 
stomach. Somebody told him to take some 
sort of tablets or drops after each meal. 
He tried it and it eased him. The gas 
didn’t trouble him so much and his stomach 
wasn’t so uncomfortable. He thought it 
was all right to mix meals and medicine, 
and did it regularly. But presently other 
symptoms appeared. He grew nervous, 
sleepless, irritable. His skin was dry and 
harsh. His liver didn’t act. His heart 
troubled him, his kidneys were out of 
order. He had miserable headaches. 

Then he began to doctor. He doctored 
for his liver; for his heart; for his kidneys; 
for his nerves. 

Then the doctors gave him up, and he 
gave up the doctors. 
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That is one half of the story. Here’s the 
other half in 


The Man’s Own Words. 


‘* About ten years ago I began to have 
trouble with my stomach,” writes Mr. Wm. 
Conolly, of 535 Walnut Street, Lorain, Ohio. 
‘* It got so bad that I had to lay off quite 
often two and three days in a week; my 
stomach would bloat, and I would belch up 
gas, and was in awful distress at such 
times. I have employed and been treated 
by the best doctors in this city, but got no 
help whatever. Some said I had cancer of 
the stomach, others catarrh, others dys- 
pepsia. Ihave bought and tried everything 
[ saw advertisea for dyspepsia and stomach 
troubie, but continued to gt worse all the 
time. About twelve months ago I was in 
such a condition that my friends had some 
fear about my recovering. I called a doc- 
tor and he found me in a very bad shape 
Hands and limbs were cold and dripping 
with cold sweat. He told me that I had a 
very bad case of chronic indigestion. I 
was under his treatment until this spring 
(1898), but did not improve any. By some 
way or other [ happened to get hold of a 
vial of your ‘ Pellets,’ and I thought they 
helped me. It was then I wrote to you for 
advice. You told me that by my symptoms 
you thought I had liver complaint, and ad- 
vised the use of your ‘ Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and ‘ Pleasant Pellets’ in connec- 
tion. These medicines I have taken as 
directed, and am very happy to state that 
[ commenced to get better from the start, 
and have not lost a day this summer on 
account of my stomach. I feel tip-top, 
and better than I have for ten years.” 

If that history of one man’s suffering and 
cure teaches anything, it teaches this: 

There is no need to suffer with ‘‘ weak ” 
stomach and the score of ills it causes. 

Because : 

Dr. Picrce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and organs 
of digestion and nutrition. It has cured 
thousands of men and women whose cases 
were like that of Mr. Conolly. It has cured 
‘s+ weak” heart, ‘‘ weak” liver, ‘* weak” 
lungs, ‘‘ weak” nerves, and every other 
kind of weakness which can have its origin 
in a ‘‘* weak” stomach. It cures through 
the stomach the ailments which have their 
origin in a diseased condition of the stom- 
ach and the organs of digestion and nutri- 
tion. 


A Word From a Woman. 


‘*T had suffered from indigestion, and 
only those who have suffered from it know 
what it really is,” writes Mrs. M. J. Fagan, 
of 1613 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
‘« T had had severe attacks of headache and 
dizziness, with cold hands and feet; every- 
thing I ate distressed me, bowels were 
constipated, and I was growing thin and 
nervous. I cannot express the bad feelings 
I had when I commenced to take Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I took 
nine bottles of the ‘ Discovery’ and have 
taken several bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets. 1 commenced feeling better 
with the first bottle and kept on improving. 
Now I am so greatly improved in health 
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my friends often speak of it. I most 
heartily recommend these medicines to all 
suffering as [was I received more benefit 
from them than any other medicine used.” 

When the stomach and organs of diges- 
tion and nutrition are diseased the natural 
result is to cut down the nutrition of the 
body. Just as much food may be eaten, 
but it’s not the food eaten but the food 
digested and assimilated which keeps the 
body strong. When the stomach is ‘‘weak” 
it’s like any weak thing; it can only do 
weak work. The full strength of the 
stomach equals the full strength of the 
whole body. Cut down the strength of 
the stomach, weaken the powers of diges- 
tion and assimilation, and by as much as 
the stomach is weakened by so much the 
whole body is weakened. But as this whole 
body is made of parts, so this ‘‘ weakness’ 
is distributed over these several parts, 
heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, nerves, blood, 
etc. 

When ‘Golden Medical Discovery” 
cures the ‘‘ weak” stomach it necessarily 
cures the weakness of all other organs 
which have been dragged down by the 
weakness or disease of the stomach and 
the associated organs of digestion and 
nutrition. That is why diseases of lungs, 
liver, heart, kidneys, nerves and blood are 
cured by ‘* Golden Medical Discovery.” 

The remarkable cures effected by the use 
of ‘* Golden Medical Discovery ” warrant 
the hope of a cure in any similar case. No 
matter how many doctors have failed, or 
how many medicines have been taken in 
vain, there is a hope for everybody who 
begins the use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
ical Discovery. It always helps. It almost 
always cures. 

There is no alcohol contained in the 
‘* Discovery ” and it is altogether free from 
opium, cocaine and all other narcotics. 

Sick people are invited to consult Dr.’ 
Pierce, by letter, free. All correspondence 
strictly private and sacredly confidential. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The dealer who tries to sell any substitute 
for ‘*Golden Medical Discovery” is the 
customer’s enemy. He is willing to risk 
the health of his customer for the sake of 
larger profit paid by less reliable remedies. 
For health’s sake insist on having Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 


What's 21 Cents ? 


Not much, certainly. Its purchasing 
power is not large in the open market. 
But 21 cents converted into one-cent 
stamps will pay the expense of mailing Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, 
the foremost medical work of the age. 
There’s no other charge. The book is given 
away. Last year it cost $25,°00 00 to give 
this book to all who paid mailing expenses. 
There’s a little difference between the 21 
cents for mailing and $25,000.00 for making 
the book! This great work contains 1008 
large pages and deals with the great topics 
which are of vital interest to every man and 
woman. Send 21 one-cent stamps (expense 
of mailing only) for the book in paper 
covers, or 31 stamps for the volume in dur- 
able cloth binding. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NOTES. 


VACATION ART TOURS TO EU- 
ROPE AND THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 

The plan of these tours includes, in addition 
to the usual sight-seeing, special a‘tention to 

the art of each city visited. 

The interest at present existing in educa- 
tional circles in the movement toward appre- 
ciation of art in schools, has caused teachers 
to give more or less study to the great works 
of the masters of art, through reproductions. 
Valuable as this study is,as a part of the 
teacher’s equipment, no one will deny the 
great advantage of an acquaintance with 
original work through personal observaiion. 

The Paris Exposition will offer unequalled 
opportunities for the study of the modern art 
of the world, and those who join the art edu- 
cational parties will have the added privilege 
of comparison of modern art with that of the 
older masters in the galleries and museums of 
Paris and of the other cities visited. 

In Paris, the Louvre, with its magnificent 
collections ot over three thousand paintings 
of all schools, its sculpture, and its fine indus- 
trial art collections, the Luxembourg, Ver- 
sailles,and other collections, will be visited, 
and under experienced guidance the time will 
be so distributed that out of the abundance of 
treasures the best will surely be seen. 

Among other cities included in the tour will 
be Antwerp, second only to Florence in its 
galaxy of distinguished masters; Brussels, 
with its excellent galleries and the interesting 
Wiertz Museum; London, with its famous 
National Gallery, Royal Academy Exhibition, 
Tate Gallery, British Museum, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, etc.; The Hague, one of the hand- 
somest cities in H»lland, and owning art works 
of world-wide reputation; Haarlem, where a 
asmall but Valuable gallery offers an oppor- 
tunity for observing the great Dutch school; 
Amsterdam, possessing the finest muséum 
collection in Holland; Cologne, with its glori- 
ous cathedral; picturesque Nuremberg, with 
its memories of Durer; Dresden, which con- 
tains art collections rivaling the best in Flor- 
enc? and Paris,and having among its treasures 
Ravhael’s ‘‘Sistine Madonna,” Correggio’s 
“Holy Night,” and some of the most precious 
works of Rubens, Rembrandt and Murillo; 
Berlin, fuil of attraction to the art lover and 
the general student. 

An attractive little itinerary, setting forth 
the advantages of this unique tour, may be 
obtained by writing to the address given in 
the adveriisement which appears in another 
column of this paper. Toa great many people 
the fact that these tours will be conducted by 
Prof Walter S. Goodnough, Director of Art 
Instruction of the public schools of Brooklyn, 
N Y., will convey a guarantee of conscientious 
attention tothe details of comfort, as well as 
an assurance of pleasant companionship en 
voyage. He has had valuable experience in con- 
ducting parties, and has personal knowledge 
of the galleries of Europe. 

Many will go to Europe the coming summer. 
The thing to be decided is with whom to go 
and when. The rush for accommodations has 
already begun, and the wise will make their 
arrangements without delay. The European 
tourist who chooses to travel comfortably, has 
only to engage his accommodations in time, 
with a well-conducted party, sure to see the 
points of interest with a minimum of care, 
annoyance and confusion, and a maximum of 
comfort, pleasure and benefit. 


— Your “ Good Time Primer” is an excellent 
contr.bution to tle needs of beginners in read- 
ing,and I am sure will prove of rich advantage 
to both teacher and pupil. 

W. It. STARR, Thornton, R.J 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Galesburg, lil 
Will «pen JUNE 11, and close JULY 6. 
Our specialty is teaching school teachers how to 
apply kindergarten methods to the various grades of 
pablic school work. 
M EVELYN STRONG, Principal. 
AUDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. 


Write for catalogue.’ 





— 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
ONE CENT BACH 


BROWN'S wre 
-: FAMOUS :. 
SIZE 5 1-2 x8 PICTURES 


1100 SUBJECTS 
Authors and Their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc. 
150 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 1100 MADONNAS. 


Our Pictures are very much Superior to any others. A comparison will 
prove this. Send two 2 cent stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty ( 30) pictures. 


G. PP. BROWN & CO., BEVERLY, 








MASS. 








THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besioning Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 (PEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 

MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 
A full corps of Unegealed attractions for teachers and others who | Lincoln Park 
Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 


sheas DAILY MODEL SCHOOL : 
excellentfacilities| write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 


603 Marquette Building, Chicago. 























NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
SIXTH YEAR. JULY 9 to AUGUST 17. 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments. University Heights combines the 
advantages of city and country. For “‘ Announcement” address, 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, University Heights, NEW YORK CITY. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 





We advise parents | Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. | We rent and sell 
about schools. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. school property. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. - HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


24 STATE STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Sci M, MVS 


A Monthly [agazine. 


Edited by H M. Pvace, Supervisor of Music in the public 
schools of Indianapolis. 

Published by the School Music Company. 
128 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis. 


.. Vegetarian Society ADIL... 


WITH THIS MILL and the instructions 
given, any one can produce, at nominal cost, 
these varieties of flour: 
WHOLE WHEAT GRAHAM, WHOLE WHEAT, GLUTIN, 
RYE, RICE, BARLEY, PEAS, BEANS, BUCK WHBAT, 
LENTIL, MALT, TAPIOCA, (Instantancous). 
Also Penola, Bran Tea, Cereal Coffee and 
over thirty other articles, including various 
kinds of NUT BUTTER, NUT CHEESE, etc. 


_ Over fifty recipes are given in a special edition of FOOD. HOME AND GARDEN 
with 12 pages devoted to the mill, pictures, price listand numerous volunteer testimonials 
Any family in the city or country can easily add to its income by making any of the abow 
articles for neighborhood sales. This number sent FREE on receipt ofa postal card ad 
dressed to 1023 Foulkrod Street, Station F., Phila. 





Terms, 
$1.00 per year, $ .15 per copy. Duplicate sheets of 
music, $ .o2 single sheet; $ .03 double sheet. 
Musical contents. Unison singing, piano accompani- 
ments For rote singing or supplementary reading 
Devotional, nature and season songs from the classics. 
Folkso gs, patriotic and national songs Rounds, 
marches and occasional instrumental numbers. 
Editorial contents. 
School Music is the only magazine given to public 
s:hool music It aims to keep its readers in touch 
with advanced thought on the subject. Short articles. 
Comment on the musical contents. 













ALL THE STYLE! WE TRUST AGENTS 


















Ap = 
iS 
with 8 sets, 3 Pins in a set, different colors, to match all 
shades of cloth; sell to your friends for 15 cents a set 
and get free your choice of Three Beautiful and Costiy 
SOLID GOLD-LAID RINGS, 

set with large Opal. Twin Garnet or Simulation Diamond. 

Send name. No money wanted unless Pins ar / tala, 





CYRENO BEAUTY. Shirt Waist Pins. 












GLOBE GEM CoO., Providence, 7,. I. , 
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- - FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION - - 





OUR 
TIMES 





of what we say. 





home. 


The busy teacher must know 
what the world is doing. This 
magazine gives the news con- 
densed, accurate, interesting. All | 
we ask is that you read itfora | 
few months and prove the truth 


It will cost you nothing to find out whether you like Our Z7imes. 
confidence that you would like if you were acquainted with it. 
that we offer to send it free for a time so that you may learn its value. 
is to fill out the coupon below and mail to us. 
without any charge for the remainder of the school year. 


Upon its receipt we will send you the paper 


is a semi-monthly magazine of Current History. Twice a month it brings 
to you the important news of the world. 
ing way what is going on in South Africa, in the Philippines, in Europe, at 
It describes the latest achievements in science. 

geographical news. 
omits the scandals and crimes. 
clippings from the newspapers. 


It tells of the men who are ‘in the public eye.” It 
It is a-clean, wholesome magazine. 
Every word it contains is written especially for it. It is 
illustrated, it has a convenient magazine form ; it is low in price — only 50 cents. 





OUR TIMES SAVES TIME ae: 


Please send me OUR TIMES free on trial until Fuly1. If] like it, / 

| wsdl become a regular subscriber at 50 cents for the year beginning Sept. 1, 1900. 
Before that date J will write you my decision, I saw this advertisement in | 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


Name 


Street and No.- 


PF... State 








Our faith in it is so great 


It tells plainly and in an interest- 


We have the greatest 


All you have to'do 


It gives interesting 


It is not made up of 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 











BIRD DAY PICTURES 


Beautiful Colored photographs of birds for School-Room Decoration for only 5 cents each. Order 20 or more 
at 2 cents each. Order by number. 


4 Golden Pheasant. 

7 R-d Bird of Paradise. 

¥ Red-:umoed Tanager. 

10 G olden Oriole. 

ll Americ.n Biue Jar. 

12 8 vallow tailed Indian Roller. 
13 Red-heaie*d Woodpecker. 
15 King Parrot. 

16 American Robin. 

17 American Ki gfisher. 

18 lu -mountain Lory. 

19 R-d-winged Black Bird. 
2) Cardi :al, or Red Bird. 

2. Blue Bid. 

22 Barn Swallow. 

23 Bown T -rasher. 

24 Japan Pheasant. 

25 Booolink, 

26 American Crow. 

27 Fiicker. 

28 Black Tern, 

29 Meadow Lark. 

30 Great Horned Owl. 

3L Rose-preasted Grosbeak. 
32 Canad: Jay. 

33 Parple Gallinule. 

34 Smith’s Longspur. 

3) American Red Cros-bills. 
36 California Woodpecker. 
37 Pied-billed Grebe. 

38 Bohemian Wax Wing. 

39 L ong-billed Mar-h Wren. 
40 Arizona Jay. 

41 Screech Owl. 

42 Orchard Oriole. 

43 Marsh Hawk. 

44 Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. 
45 Biack-capped Chickadee. 
46 Prothonotary Warbler. 
47 Indigo Bird 

48 Night Hawk. 

44 Wood Thrush. 

50 Cat Bird. : 

51 Yellow-throated Vireo. 
52 American Mocking Bird. 
53 Biack-crowned Night Heron. 
54 Ring billed Gull. 

55 Logger-hea‘d Shrike. 

56 Baltimore Oriole. 

57 Snowy Owl. 

58 Scarlet Tanager. 

58 Raffed Grouse. 

61 American Bald Eagle. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan 


67 Anhinga, or Snake Bird. 
68 American Woodcock. 

69 White-winged Scoter. 

70 Snowy Heron, or Little Egret. 
7l Osp ev. 

72 Sora Ruil. 

73 Kentucky Warbler. 

74 BR d-bressted Merganser. 
75 Ye'low Legs. 

76 Skylark. 

77 Wilson’s Phalarope. 

78 Evening Grosbeak. 

79 Tarkey Vulture, 

80 Gambel’s Partridge. 

8! Summer Yellow Bird. 

82 Hermit Thrush, 

83 song Sparrow. 

8 Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 


85 Ruby-throated Humming Bird. 


86 House Wren. 

87 Phebe. 2 

88 Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
89 Mourning Dove. 

90 White-breasted Nutha'ch. 
91 Blackburnian Warbler 
92 Gold Finch. 

93 Chimney Swift. 

$4 Horned Lark. 

95 Yellow-bellied Sa, sucker. 
96 Warbling Vireo. 

97 Wood Pewee. 

98 Snow Bunting. 

99 Junco. 

100 King Bird. 

101 Summer Tanager. 

102 Wnhite-fronted Goose. 
103 Turnstone. 

104 Belted Piping Plover. 
105 Wild Turkey. 

106 Cerulean Warbler. 

107 Yellow-billed Tropic Bird. 
108 European Kingfisher. 
109 Vermillion Flycatcher. 
110 Lazuli Bunt'ng 

111 Mountain Bluebird. 

112 English Sparrow. 

113 Allen’s Humming-Bird. 
1lt Green-winged Teal. 

115 Black Grouse. 

116 Flamingo. 

117 Verdin. 
118 Bronzed Grackle. 

119 Ring-necked Pheasant. 


126 Short-eared Ow}. 

127 Rose Cockatoo. 

128 Mountain Partridge. 

12’ Lea«t Bittern. 

130 Bild Pate Duck. 

131 Parple Finch. 

132 Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
133 Siawwhet Owl. 

134 Black Swan. 

135 Siowy Plover. 

136 Lesser Prairie Hen. 

137 Blac« Duck. 

138 Wilson’s Petrel. 

13+ Blue-Gray Gnat Catcher. 
140 American Coot. 

lil ivorv-billed Woodnrecker. 
14° American Sparrow Hawk. 
143 S.lver Pheasant. 

14t Scaled Partridge. 

145 Oven Bird 


146 American Three-toed Wood- 


pecker. 
147 Bartramian Sandpiper. 
148 Nightingale. 
149 Roseate Spoonbill. 
150 Dickcissel. 
151 Dusky Grouse. 
152 Eggs, First Series. 
153 ~outh American Rhea. 
154 Baybreasted Warbler. 
155 Black-necked Stil’. 
156 Pintail Duck: 
157 Dounrle Yellow-headed Parrot 
158 Magnolia Warbler. 
159 Great Biue Heron. 
160 Eggs, Second Series. 
161 Brunnich’s Murve. 
162 Canada Goose. 
163 Brown Creeper. 
164 Downy Wordpecker. 
165 Old Squaw Duck. 
166 White-faced Glossy Ibis. 
167 Arkansas King Bird. 
1468 Eggs, Third Series. 
169 Wilson’s Snipe. 
170 Biack Wolf. 
171 Red Squirrel, 
172 Prairie Hen. 
178 Butterflies, First Series. 
174 Gray Rabbit. 
175 American Ocelot. 
176 apple Blossom. 
177 Wilson’s Tern. 


195 Bottle-nosed Dolphin. 

196 Tufted Puffin, 

199 Red-headed Duck. 

201 Prairie Shx«rp.tail Grouse. 

204 American Golden Plover. 

212 Ham ning- Birds, 

214 California Vulture. 

215 American Goldeneye. 

222 Whippoor will. 

224 Sandhill Crane. 

228 White Ibis. 

229 Iris. 

230 Duck-billed Platypus. 

231 Cape Muy Warbler. 

233 T .fted T:tmonse. 

235 Pineapple. 

236 Hooded Merganser 

242 *merican Barn Owl. 

245 Nashville Warbler. 

249 Cedar Waxwing. 

252 Bonap arte’s Gull. 

234 Grinnell’s Water Thrush. 

256 Cineraria. 

253 Western Yellow-Throat. 

239 Myrtle Warbler. 

269 Biue-winged Yellow Warbler. 

261 Golden-winged Warbler. 

262 Mourning Warbler. 

263 Chestn ut-side Warbler 

264 Black-throated Blue Warbler. 

270 Water Lilies. 

271 Yellow Perch. 

273 Forests. 

274 Grand Caiion. 

275 Terraced Rocks, Yellowstone 
Park. 

28t Canary. 

2-5 South Carolina Paroqguet. 

291 Red-tailed Hawk 

292 Maryland Yellow-Throat. 

293 Lvre Bird. 

294 Cow Bird. 

297 Virginia Rail. 

298 Blue- winged Teal, 

299 Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

3% Lily of the Valley. 

305 Killdeer. 

306 Cinnamon Teal. 

307 Clapper Rail. 

312 Yellow Lady-Slipper and 
Painted Cup. 

318 Peacock. 

314 Willow Ptarmigan. 


Ave., Chicago. 
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ELECTRICITY IS LIFE 


AND WE GIVE IT 


FREE 


SUFFERING 
HUMANITY 


To prove that Electricity (being Nature’s cure) is a 
positive and unfailing cure for Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Catarrh, Asthma, Headache, Emaciation or 
Wasting, Indigestion, Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, Paraly- 
sis, Epilepsy, Urinary Diseases, Nervousness. Dyspepsia 
Constipation, Torpid Liver, Throat Troubles, Spinal 
Diseases, Heart Troubles, Female Complaints, Cold Ex- 
tremeties, Kidney Complaints, Pains in the Back. Head 
and Limbs and all Nervous and Weakening Diseases. 
Weahall give away, Free of Any Cost for advertising 
purposes. a large number of our New Improved, best 
and most powerful $20.00 Electric Belts with 
Suepenso Attachment. We mean just what we say 
—FREE OF ANY COST. _ There are no eae of any 
kintl to be paid by you. We are making this offer to 
further introduce our Electric Belts and Appliances in 
new localities, believing that it will pay usin the end. 
We have already given away hundreds of these Belts to 
introduce them and it has always paid us and we be- 
lieve it will continue to pay us or we could not afford to 
doso, If youarea sufferer, write at once as this offer 
is limited, state the nature of your disease and give size 
around body at base of spine. All ecorresnondence 
treated with the utmost confidence. Address. Dr. Horne 
Electric Belt and Truss Co., 985 North Clark St., 
Dept. 98, Chienge, I 


1000 R ¢ paid to any person proving this advertise- 
ewal ment is not honestin every word it contains. 











: 
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Knowledge 


of the fact that for more than twenty-five 
years the Lake Shore has been the govern- 
ment’s selection as the route of its great fast 
mail trains, furnishes no uncertain endorse- 
ment for the excellence of service provided 
for travelers over this railway. 

If yu want the best your money will buy, 
it won't pay you to “experiment round” in 
the instance of going between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Tell the agent you want to go Lake Shore, 
and st‘ck to it. 

Write for “* Book of Trains.” 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


Se ape se aR ae ae aah ae ae 
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BOOK TABLE. 


— The vaccination of school children is agi- 
tating St. Louis. Hitherto vaccination had 
been compulsory; in future all that will be 
required is a statement from the parents that 
the child has been vaccinated. Health Com- 
missioner Starkhoff feels certain that many 
parents will deliberately lie to keep their chil- 
dren from being vaccinated. He holds that 
with small-pox raging in the neighboring state 
of Arkansas such action is almost suicidal. 


— Tha Massachusetts school board report for 
last year shows an ‘ncrease of 270 in the num- 
ber of schools of the state and an increase of 
15,836 in the number of persons in attendance 
upon the public schools. The cost of schoo)l- 
ing per pupilas dete~mined by expenses exclu- 
sive of buildings, was $26 68—an increase from 
the preceding year of forty-one cents; as d2ter- 
mined by the expenses inclusive of buildings, 
$34.85 — a decrease from the preceding year of 
forty-four cents. 

There are in Massachusetts 168 superintend- 
ents of schools with an average ralary of 
$1,761. One is paid $4,200, three are paid $4,000 
eleven is paid less than $1,000. 


—In another column we publish an adver 
ticement of the Slo;d Paper Co., offering 
“ Artistic Paper for Mounting Pictures.” Pur- 
chasers of miniature art photograpts for use 
in language and literature work will find the 
Sloyd Picture Mounts both attractive and use- 
ful. 


A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION. 
(From New York Heraid.) 


One of the most remarkable institutions in 
New York city is the Cranitonic Institute, at 
5 6 West Broadway (near Washington Squave’. 
Connected with it is the clinic devoted exclu- 
sively to the treatment of diseases of the hair 
and scalp. None but the most eminent spe- 
cialists are in charge, physicians who have 
devoted years of study to these peculiar mala- 
dies. Although the clinic has; heen in opera. 
tion less than a year, twenty-four different 
diseases of the head and scalp have been dis- 
covered among the patients successfully 
treated. The most extraordinary feature of 
the institute is that no fee is accepted for con 
sultation or microscopical examination, Any 
person is at liberty to send to the institute a 
lock of their hair, when an examination will 
be made and a report of its condition sent by 
return mail. People need worry no longer be- 
cause they are losing their har. All one fas 
to do isto send a few hairs and state iftheir 
hair is falling out, or troubled with dandruff, 
to the CRANITONIC INSTITUTE, 526 West 
Broadway, New York city, and tearn how to 
save it, and grow more. 





THE FAVORITE 
OFFERS 


MINNIE GEORGE’S 


Plan Book Free 


For only EIGHT new subscriptions for 


THE FAVORITE 


at 75 cents each, we will send Minnie George’s 
PLAN BOOK for the year, ten volumes, paper 
covers, FREE. 


For THREE new subscriptions for 


THE FAVORITE 


we will send FREE, the PLAN BOOK for 
the three months of April, May and June. 

The Plan Book is of the greatest assistance 
to the busy progressive teacher. 

In ordering, state whether you have Pri- 
mary or Grammar grades 

THE FAvoRITE contains 32pp. of nature 
stories, poems, etc. ; it is bright, instructive and 
interesting. Every thoughtful mother who 
has children under ten years of age wants it, 

Send for sample copy of THE Favorite, 
and begin your club at once. 


Address, 
THE FAVORITE, Hyde Park, Mass. 


WONDERS OF #27 £722 
HY PNOTISM joe: Fe; 


us 
27superb photo-engravings; anybody can learn and 
exerta mag c infinence over others; cnre diseases 
and bad habits, and give the finest parlor entertain- 
ment ever witnessed. Write today. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept. [8 Bochester, N. Y¥. 


Stories of 
Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents 




















I made a particular test of your Sfories of 
Colonial Children with my own children, and 
take pleasure in letting you know that the 
result was more than usually satisfa tory. Al- 
though my eldest is only eight years old, he 
not only enjoyed my reading of the stories but 
took the keenest delight in reading them for 
himself. 

S. H. CLark, 
University of Chicago 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 





STORIES oF t# GREAT ARTISTS 


Vol, I. Raphael, Murillo, Rubens, Durer. 











Vol. II. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Bonheur. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents each. 
Part I. Part III. 
Raphael, Murillo. Van Dyck, Rembrandt. 
Part II. Part IV. 


Rubens, Durer. Reynolds, Bonheur. 
Boards. 


Kh@ Each Artist, in Booklet form, 10 cents.“@#a 


Same Tilustrations. 30 cents each. 














EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 378 Wabash Avenue, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


800 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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in strong Manila covers. 


LOOK FOR THE NEW ISSUES IN THE 
Famous Five=Cent Classics. 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, 
bound 














Price, 5 cents a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 
























































FIRST GRADE (Large Type) 


2 
8 
II 
12 
73 
74 
77 
109 
110 
143 
144 


fEsop’s Fables—1 
Esop’s Fables—2 
Selections from AZsop—1 
Selections from sop—2 
Story of the Buds 

What Annie Saw (Mature Stories) 
Flower Friends I 

The Butterfly Baby 
Plant Babies 

Babes of the Wood 
Babes of the Meadow 





13 
14 
20 
21 
25 
26 


7 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm's Fairy Tales—2 
Story of Bryant 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—z2 
Stories from Gardin and Field I. 
Stories frcm Garden and Field II. 
Story of Columbus 
Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 








Young Folk’s Library 
of Choice Literarure. 





‘YOUNG FOLKS LIBRARY OF 
CHOICE LITERATURE . 





Story oF 
Tre NORSESIEN. 
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75 
76 


79 

87 
196 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
198 


SECOND GRADE 


Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and the Beanstalk 
Roots and Stems 
Bird Friends 
Flower Friends II. 
Flower Friends III. 
Legends of the Springtime I. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 
Robinson Crusoe _ I 
Robinson Crusoe II. 
Robinson Crusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV. 
Ch ldren of History I. 
Children of History I1. 
Flower World 

(Brush Studies for Seat Work.) 


Order by number. 








50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 











THIRD GRADE. ( Continued.) 


28 
29 
30 
31 


- 


35 
36 
42 
43 
4d 
45 
46 
48 
60 
61 
$2 
63 
64 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
81 
95 


Story of Washington 

Story of Franklin 

Story of Webster 

Story of Lincoln 

Story of Lowell 

Story of Tennyson 

Story of Whittier 

Story of Cooper 

Story of Fulton 

Story of the Pilgrims 

Story of the Boston Tea Party 

Story of Eli Whitney 

Story of Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 

Story of S. F. B. Morse 

Story of Louisa M. Alcuti 

Story of James Watt 

Story of the Norsemen 

Puss in Boots 

Story of Stephenson 

Story of Irving 

Story of Pocahontas 

Story of Cyrus W. Field 

Stories of Revolution I. 
( Lexington and Concord) 


THIRD GRADE. ( Continued.) 


96 
101 


120 


22 
82 
83 
89 
go 
gt 
98 
99 

100 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

125 


193. 


23 
a4 
33 
34 
92 
97 

102 

130 

131 

147 


Stories of Revolution II. 
(British Driven from Boston) 
Stories of Revolution III. 
(Batt e of Long Island) 
Liberty Bell 


FOURTH GRADE 


Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 

Story of Holmes 

Story of La Salle 

Story of Longfellow 

De Soto 

Marquette 

Story of Boone 

Pioneers of the West 

Fremont and Carson 

Stories and Rhymes of Woodland _ I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland ™ 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Bird’and II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 1. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
Selections from Longfellow 

Foan of Arc 


FIFTH GRADE 


Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
The Chimera ( Hawthorne) 
Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
Audubon 

Jefferson 

Nathan Hale 

La Fayette 

Farragut 

Dickens 

































































Send for list of Classics for higher grades 





63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

















